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SHAK ESPEARIANA* 


ue Shakespeare temptation remains as strong as ever with 
the dilettanting world. If all cannot rise to the Baconian 
theory at once, they can still find, with Mr. Orger, that 
Shakespeare’s text “is like a quarry where every one may hew, 
a sea where every one may dip his oar.” When Mr. Frank 
Marshall, a classic student, and a great favourite with a 
large circle of friends, took, before his recent death, to 
bringing out a new edition of Shakespeare, he was con- 
doled with or congratulated by his allies, as one who 
had found his path for the rest of his life, and would 
plough in other fields no more. His co-editor of The Irving 
Shakespeare showed no little of the subtle tact and wisdom 
which have made of him so marked a_personality—as 
much and more than Garrick was in his day—in presiding 
chiefly at the christening of the new infant. But, indeed, 
the present writer, somewhat of a heretic, or at least 
a doubter, until lately, about Mr. Irving’s Shakespearian 
mission, allows himself to be an entire convert since the last 
production of Macbeth. It is too late now to enter into any 
elaborate criticism of that; but nothing surprised us more at 
the time than the commonplace tone of all the Press com- 
ments on the subject. As a rule, they seem to have proceeded 
on the theory that Macbeth was not in Irving’s line. But 
even where they praised, they seemed to miss the peculiar 
point of the performance,—its singular “ thought-outedness,” 
tocoina word. From first to last, it was the most consistent 
“study of guilt” ever brought out. And nothing about it 
was more remarkable than the way in which the actor had 
trained his brilliant companion to found the ladye, as it were, 
upon her lord, for and in whom she lived. Miss Terry’s Lady 
Macbeth shone through Irving’s completeness; and the actor 
as completely converted us from a theory that Macbeth must 
have been a rough, physical savage, as a lithe and small 
Orlando once did from a steady belief in the height and sinews 
of that amateur wrestler of As You Like It. Nobody ever 
christened Macbeth better than Irving. 

We apologise to Mr. Orger for this opening, by entering at 
once upon the conjectural emendations of the two plays quoted 
which he submits to his readers in proof of his industry :— 

“* According to the fool’s bolt, Sir, and such dulcet diseases,’ 


Touchstone’s language is pedantic, but never incorrect. ‘ Dis- 
eases,’ as it is unintelligible, cannot therefore be attributed to 
him as a mistake for some other word, but must be an error of the 
text. The error will be removed, I think, by the reading ‘ dis- 
graces,’ i.¢., ‘reproaches,’ or depreciatory observations, in which 
senses it is used in 2 Henry IV., Act I., scene 1, line 88 :— 


‘Tell thou thy Earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a sweet disgrace.’ 








Sonnet Ixxxix. :— 
‘Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence, 
° Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill 
To set a form upon desiréd change, 
As Ill myself disgrace,’ 


In Bishop Hall’s Contemplation, Simon called: ‘O my soul! be not 
weary of complaining of thine own wretchedness. Disgrace thy- 
self to him that knows thy vileness.’ I would therefore propose :— 


* According to the fool’s bolt, and such dulcet disgraces,’ ”’ 


Now, what we would venture to point out to Mr. Orger, with 
all respect, is the prosiness, if we may so put it, which lies 
at the door of his conjectures,—a great danger in dealing with 
a bard, even when such common national property as Shake- 
speare. If “fool’s bolt,” why not “dulcet disease”? To us 
there is something as comprehensible as it is quaint about the 
combination, even if it bear no very conspicuous meaning or con- 
sistency, which is not to be expected from the poet who sought a 
bubble in the mouth of a cannon, in the same play, without even 
a commentator venturing to find fault with him. But even if 
a disease be an impossible form of bolt, we fail altogether to 
see why a disgrace should be more congruous, because Bishop 
Hall disgraced himself in the sense of humiliation, in no con- 





Rev. J. G. Orger, M.A., 
Sons, 


* Critical Notes on Shakespeare’s Comedies. B. 
English Chaplain at Di 


. London: Harrison an 


nection with any bolt at all. And why should so simple a 
description of an executioner as one “that dies and lives by 
bloody drops,” offend the commentator into substituting one 
that “ drains out lives by bloody drops,” because Mowbray in 
another play “sluiced out the innocent soul” of Gloucester ? 
Surely the phrase as it commonly stands is a much more 
telling and better description of the office as a calling than a 
casual expression applied to a single homicide, upon the very 
face of it, leaving out of sight altogether Shakespeare’s dashing 
way of throwing his colours on. Change for change’s sake 
seems to us the key of half these critical divagations, upon 
which any man, especially a grammarian, may dispend his odd 
energies for hour by hour. 

Now for Macbeth, which is very much let alone in this little 
volume. “Hail, King! for so thou art,” says Macduff to 
Banquo at the end :— 

“T see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl, 

That speak my salutation in their minds.” 

Now, what in the world is there to object to inthis? “The 
word [pearl],” says Mr. Orger, with obvious truth, “refers to 
the noblemen and soldiers who surrounded Macduff.” Well, 
of course it* does, and a very graceful little flower of poesy 
too, if not ambitious. But Mr. Orger’s comment on it is 
this: “ It is dificult to conceive how a pearl can compass any- 
thing.” And failing to conceive it, he proceeds to say of these 
nobles that as “by saluting Banquo as King, they acknow- 
ledged themselves his kingdom, it seems much more natural 
to read ‘pale.’” Does not somebody in Henry V. say that 
“the English beach pales in the flood with men”? And is it 
not written in Richard IT., “ Why should we in the compass of 
a pale keep law and order”? Therefore would Mr. Orger 
rather hear Macduff say,— 

“T see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pale. 


Well, why not should he, in fancy? And after his big fight 
with Macduff, what would the namer of The Irving Shakespeare 


” 


-say to it? 


The Midsummer Night and the Merchant, as being two of 
the most purely poetical of the famous plays, supply our critic 
with two of his most remarkable inspirations. We venture to 
think that there exists in Shakespeare no better-loved piece 
than Puck’s fairy blessing on the Athenian nuptials :— 

«Through the house give glimmeringlight, 
By the dead and drowsy fire,— 
Every elf and fairy spright 
Hop as light as bird from brier.” 
And we venture likewise to doubt if anybody in the world ever 
quarrelled with it before, on the ground that there was no 
“and” to connect the second and third lines. But Mr. Orger 
does, on the ground, save his grammatic soul, that it is an 
civexcrvdov! We spell it in Greek for him, in return for his 
underlining the give, and by “correcting the punctuation” 
—the orthodox phrase—into this :— 
“Through the house—(giv’n glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire) ,— 
Every elf and fairy sprite,” &c. 
Given X Y Z?! Did anybody ever? And, before embarking 
on these troublous seas, let all men consult “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” And now— 

“Mrs. Curdle was supposed, by those who were best informed 
on such points, to possess quite the London taste in matters 
relating to literature and the drama: and as to Mr. Curdle, he 
had written a pamphlet of 64 pages, post octavo, on the character 
of the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo and Juliet, with an 
inquiry whether he really had been a ‘merry man’ in his life- 
time, or whether it was merely his widow’s affectionate partiality 
that induced her so to report him. He had likewise proved that, 
by altering the received mode of punctuation, any one of Shake- 
speare’s plays could be made quite different, and the sense com- 
pletely changed.” 

Mr. Orger is very like Mr. Curdle indeed in this, that he 
too inquires whether Charles, in As You Like It, was really 
the “bonny priser of the humorous Duke,” even as his proto- 
type doubted the merriness of the Nurse’s nusband. Mr. 
Orger thinks he could not have been, and that be was either 
bony or brawny. He shows, too, chapter and verse, because 
“bone” is used in Troilus and Cressida, and the “ brawns 
of Hercules” in Cymbeline; while he appeals again to his 
favourite ecclesiastic, Dr. Hall, for the “stern face and 
brawny arm” expected of David when he met Goliath. The 





connection beats us completely, we confess, but there it is. 
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In The Merchant of Venice, Mr. Orger takes exception, of all 

passages in the world, to the sweet— 
“ Beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty” ! 
as a palpably “gross error” (!) simply, we suppose, on the 
ground of the identity of the adjective and substantive, 
one of the most gracious of poetic solecisms when graciously 
employed. And because Falstaff calls himself and his mates 
“squires of the Night's body,” he is satisfied that Shakespeare 
meant to write— 
“The beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian’s body !” 
Such conjectures are really a little too ill-advised for print, 
particularly as it will occur to some that the “night’s body,” 
in this Falstaffian connection, means simply a body of men in 
the sense of a gang. Once start this kind of research, and it 
is indefinite. But “an Indian’s body”! It is quite too terribly 
prosaic. And for Portia’s magnificent lover! After that, even 
the suggestion that Lorenzo, in another sweet love-passage, 
really employed the remarkable simile,— 
“‘ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pavements of bright gold,” 

becomes gentle in comparison! And on Mr. Orger’s accepted 
principle, we must not object to his emendation of the Hamlet 
lines about that “ monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat, Of 
habits devil is angel yet in this :’—‘“ who ill deeds doth coat 
in devil’s habit.” That much is certainly ingenious; and we 
may fairly say the same of the substitution in The Comedy of 
Errors (the Antipholi), for,— 


“The one so like the other, 
As could not be distinguished but by names,” 


of this,— 
“ As could not be distinguishéd by names.” 


That is useful and musical; and we admit of no suggestion 
even, that is not both. For the same reason we do not 
disapprove of,— 


“Mine honour keeps the vaward of my fate,” 


instead of “weather of my fate,” in Troilus and Cressida, 
particularly as that drama is sufficiently suspect to allow 
elbow-room for much of this amateur gallivanting. But it is 
unforgivable to tackle the famous Hamlet passage about the 
readiness which is all, and turn it into this: “That no man 
knows aught of when he leaves”! while in Othello the equally 
celebrate— 
“‘ Green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on,” 

is to give up such a practice as “low” (Mr. Orger’s own 
description of it), and mildly “seek” its meat, because the 
singer in As You Like It is described as— 


“Seeking the food he eats,’— 


which, of course, is exactly as appropriate in its place as in 
Othello it is not. But to Mr. Orger, the idea of a monster 
mocking his food is “incongruous.” We confess that we 
cannot argue on such points of feeling, but only wonder— 
even though Theobald thought that the monster must have 
made his food. Well, e’en let him make or seek it. It is 
much the same, but not poetry. Now, when he mocks it, it is. 
However, like Touchstone, one may amend in this way for 
any number of moons. “If her breath were as terrible as 
terminations, there were no living near her,” as Benedick 
says of Beatrice, is undoubtedly a crua,—so much so, that Mr. 
Orger somewhat surprises us by finding “ the sense so clear.” 
Under these circumstances, we should be disposed to let it 
alone; but our amender readeth :— 
“Tf her breath were as contagious as terrible, 
There were no living near her.” 


His own description of how he “arrives at this” is worth 


reading. “We must,” he says, “suppose ‘minations’ is a 
corruption of ‘ contagious ;’ and that the copies of the manu- 
script, after putting ‘ terrible’ in its wrong, began to put it in its 
right place by repeating the initial syllable ‘ter, and left a 
mixture of the two in the strange word ‘terminations.’ ” 

Well, there is no saying what that copyist did. We our- 
selves remember one who made a passionate lover exclaim to 
his mistress :— 


“T adore you, offering a richly jewelled box”! 








The last clause had been intended by the author asa 
direction, and he embodied it in the speech. And, again :— 
“ For nights the fairies have been giving me 
Wax rings!” 
which on examination turned out to be “ warnings,” Bu 
when this Shakespearian copyist suggested that the fair 
Beatrice was possessed of a breath terrible in the sense of 
contagiousness, he was, to say the least of it, rude. But Mr 
Orger is avowedly of that opinion, though to us it appears to 
refer to the sharpness of her words. But Mr. Orger is always 
being “so very obvious,” even where his points have so far 
“ escaped observation.” Is it so obvious that there ig anything 
wrong in such a line as this, in the sonnets :— 
“Where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid” ? 
To us, nothing seems simpler than that a jewel should be 
missing from a chest—and we fear that the experience ig any- 
thing but uncommon amongst men—while, on the other hand 
Mr. Orger’s amendment “from Time’s theft lie hid,” would 
appear to be as unobvious to the unamending mind as need be, 
Why should people, Time included, steal their own jewels ? 
Yet these be terrible terminations, and lead to little. We 
are suspicious of all these experiments, and something weary, 
They are good enough pastime for note-books, but scarcely for 
publication. No manuscript alterations have ever approached 
in value those of Collier, so generally discredited, and no doubt 
disproved, by overwhelming evidence ; so despised and rejected 
of scholars, and finally set aside as presumptuous almost ag 
Ireland’s forgeries, that they can no longer make a serious 
claim. Yet we know of shrewd Shakespearians who, from 
certain appearances, have steadily believed in them. They 
really do attain, in many cases strikingly, to successful 
change where change does not seem absolutely requisite. We 
have no space to give many instances, but have not forgotten 
the effect made upon ourselves by an examination of the 
manuscript, so obviously used by the copyist for acting pur. 
poses, out of which, looking at the written length of the dramas, 
so many textual difficulties must have risen. We remember a 
crucial instance of this in Hamlet, where Horatio’s couplet,— 
“ Good-night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest,” 
is, by the excision of the last entrance of Fortinbras, made to 
end the acting play, but at the same time, to suit the enduring 
taste for a rhymed “tag” or ending, altered in pen and ink 
thus :— 
“ Good-night, be blest, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
Two rather unnecessary alterations of the kind to which we 
object as what may be called voluntary, were to be found in 
Macbeth,—where heaven was made to “peep through the 
blankness of the dark,” instead of the blanket; and Lady 
Macbeth answered her husband’s “dare do all that may 
become a man,” with “what boast wast then, that made 
you break this enterprise to me”—instead of “ what beast ” ? 
We hold that both blanket and beast, in its instant but irregu- 
lar antithesis, are true Shakespeare,—but the changes are 
striking, and we remember that the last was followed by 
Charles Kean. The Winter’s Tale contained a striking addi- 
tion of a whole line. When Leontes, gazing on Hermione’s 
statue, says: ‘“ Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already !” 
he speaks very broken sense indeed, but that sense being clear, 
had not suggested alteration till the Collier manuscript, alter- 
ing the purpose of “that,” introduced the further line, 


“ But that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking wpon stone.” 


This is good and strong, and rather defeats the argument that 
Collier was too weak a man to have been capable of success in 
the Shakespearian field. 


One more striking instance of the unexpected from Timon of 
Athens, and our little vindication of Collier isdone. Says, the 
misanthrope, in a noble passage :— 

“T have a tree which grows here in my close, 
Which mine own use invites me to cut down, 
And shortly I must fell it. Tell my friends, 
T'ell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself.” 


Now, “take his haste” is a very slipshod but a possible ex- 
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ression which passes muster—just. In the Collier manuscript, 
the following curious but, to ourselves, convincing change is 
found :— 
“To stop affliction, let him take his haf'te.?” ['t/ 2r/ 
So the long “s” of “haste” being excised, and the final “r” 
added, the closing word at once becomes “ halter :”— 
“ Let him take his halter, 
And hang himself.” 
Expressive and natural, and quite in the manner of the part, 
putstill not unsuggestive of Mr.Curdle. Better let well alone, 
itmay be. ms 
For the critic, as for the student, it is tempting to run on 
about Shakespearian readings, and very amusing might a 
book upon the subject be. Outsiders know little how fond 
actors are of making new “points” by inventing them, 
ially in famous parts like the “ moody Dane,” where the 
test success on record was probably achieved by the man 
who turned the line,— 
“ Out of my weakness and ignorance 
Abuses me to damn me,” 
into a pathetic complaint,— 
“ Out of my weakness and my ignorance 
Abuses me, too, d—— me!” 
The writer of the present article has his favourite reading too, 
or rather emphasis, which ,he would commend to Mr. Orger, 
or even to Mr. Irving. He has long been convinced that 
Hamlet, in his appeal to his father’s spirit, would strengthen 
the force of it by saying :— 
“Tell 
Why thy canonised bones, hearséd in death, 
Have burst their cerements, and the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 
Hath oped its ponderous and marble jaws,” &c. 
Anadded emphasis on the word “saw,” usually passed over 
as unimportant, would surely give forcible meaning to the 
witness of the eyes. 





MR. BUDGE’S TRANSLATION OF THE LEGEND 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT.* 
Tus admirable translation was undertaken by Mr. Budge at 
the suggestion of the late Professor W. Wright, who was 
unquestionably the ablest English authority on Semitic lan- 
guages of his day. He was as conscientious as he was learned, 
and the fact of his making such a suggestion may be taken as 
presumptive evidence of the highest kind that Mr. Budge was 
equal to the task, and would be sure to do it well. The 
present writer does not know a word of Syriac; but he 
is able to infer with moral certainty that this transla- 
tion is as accurate, as it is, from an English scholar’s point 
of view, as near perfection as possible. He is able, there- 
fore, to say that Mr. Budge’s hopes with regard to his work 
deserve to be realised. For this translation was undertaken 
“in the hope that it would be useful not only to students of 
Syriac, who will be glad of a new and amusing text to read, 
but also to the large and increasing number of inquirers into 
the folk-lore and legends connected with Alexander the 
Great who have not found time to learn Syriac, and to whom, 
necessarily, the contents of this ancient version are unknown.” 
Mr. Budge is aware that it may be argued that the fabulous 
history of Alexander is sufficiently known to us from the 
Greek text of the work which is attributed to Callisthenes, 
and from the Latin translations made of it by Julius Valerius 
and Leo the Archpresbyter. But he thinks that a perusal of 
the Syriac version will reveal much of interest to the reader, 
and that as this version appears to represent a Greek text 
older than any known to us, it will be found of considerable 
help in determining one of the earliest forms of the Alexander 
story. He may be right here, and we presume that Chaucer, 
whom he quotes, was referring to the legend when he wrote :— 
“The storie of Alisaundre is so comune 
That every wight that hath discrecioun 
Hath herd somewhat or al of his fortune.” 
We presume, also, that “ The Gestes of the worthie King and 
Emperour Alisaunder of Macedoine,” referred to at p. cxi., 
were based on some French version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
But we are not careful to verify this presumption, as Mr. 
Budge expressly states that he has not tried to discuss the 





* The History of Alexander the Great: being the Syriac Version of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes. Kdited from five Manuscripts, with an English Translation and 


Notes, by Ernest A, Wallace Budge, M.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1889, ss 





story from the folk-lore point of view. We shall imitate him 
here, and cheerfully confess, as he does, that we have not the 
necessary knowledge for such an attempt. And it is not quite 
clear that such an attempt would necessarily prove useful if 
carried out by an investigator, however equipped with know- 
ledge. The folk-lore point of view is not yet fixed, and 
the process of fixing it is not a lively one. Meanwhile, we 
are quite content to accept Mr. Budge’s view that a welcome 
should be ready for anything which helps to throw light on 
the history and travels of a book which has had more readers 
than any other, the Bible alone excepted. The book before 
us throws more light on the Alexander legend than any other 
work in English with which we are acquainted. So we welcome 
it heartily, and, quite apart from folk-lore points of view, 
recommend it as containing a deal of pleasant and suggestive 
reading. It will prove, of course, a boon and blessing to 
students of Syriac, and the whole of the translation, together 
with “A Christian Legend concerning Alexander,” and “A 
Metrical Discourse upon Alexander by Jacob of Sériigh,” 
may be strenuously recommended to all who have studied 
Alexander’s deeds and character in Grote and Thirlwall, 
and in Plutarch’s Life of him. The translator says, justly 
enough, that the careful work of Arrian, written nearly 
four hundred years after Alexander’s death, has remained 
comparatively unknown by the side of the popular legends 
of Alexander which have found their way all over the world. 
But somehow or other, since Mitford’s day at all events, and 
we are not quite sure that we might not say since Shakespeare’s, 
these legends have not been read at all largely in England. 
Schoolboys and readers of Landor may have heard something 
of the silly stuff which made Alexander out to be the son of 
Jupiter Ammon, who lay with King Philip’s wife in the form 
of a serpent. The Pseudo-Callisthenes shows that this god 
and snake were mere Cooke and Maskelyne tricks played by 
an Egyptian King, hight Nectanebus. And Landor wrongs 
Alexander much, if Thirlwall’s estimate of Alexander’s abilities 


_be correct, though it is, of course, pretty certain that the great 


conqueror would be willing from motives of policy to accept 
divinity when thrust upon him. Schoolboys and readers of 
Livy may have speculated as to what would have been the 
result of Alexander’s walking into the men’s apartment, 
Italy, instead of into the women’s apartment, Asia. But the 
account which we find in the Pseudo-Callisthenes will be news 
to schoolboys and to general readers. Having collected half- 
a-million of soldiers, including eighty thousand Lacedemonians 
of all people in the world, Alexander came by Lucania and 
Sicily to Rome :— 


“ And as soon as the inhabitants of Rome heard of his arrival, 
they sent him six hundred talents of gold by the hands of their 
chiefs, together with the golden crown of Zeus which was in the 
Capitol, one hundred pounds of gold in weight, and they brought 
it as a gift before Alexander. They also sent one thousand horse- 
men as auxiliaries to Alexander’s army, and they entreated him to 
take vengeance for them upon the Chalkidonians (Carthaginians) 
who had rebelled against them. Then Alexander said to them :* I will 
do for you this favour because of this honour which ye have done 
me; and I will recompense you for this honour by subduing your 
eneinies in war, while the victory in the war I will give to you.’ 
Then Alexander set out from Italy, and came by sea to Africa. 
And when the generals of the Africans had heard the fame of him, 
they came to him, and entreated him saying : ‘ Free our city from 
the Romans.’ Then Alexander was angry at this speech, and said 
to them: ‘ Either be yourselves brave, or pay tribute to the brave.’ 
When they heard this speech they set their faces to war, and they 
all went and armed themselves, and they could not be persuaded 
to come to Alexander. Then Alexander made war upon them, and 
when they fought, they were unable to stand before the army of 
Alexander. Then they returned, and entreated him saying: 
‘Permit not the Romans to reign over us.’ Again Alexander said 
to them: ‘Ye Carthaginians, I have already said to you, 
either be yourselves brave, or give tribute to the brave. Now 
therefore go, and whatever tribute it is right for you to give, 
of that give justly; for henceforward the Romans shall receive 
tribute from you.’ When the Carthaginians saw that they had 
no remedy, they made a statue of brass to Alexander, and set it in 
the midst of the city; and they made a box of wood and fastened 
it upon a stone in front of the feet of the statue. They then 
collected the tribute of their country for four years, and placed it 
in the box; and the Romans waited for four years, and then they 
came and took that tribute and carried it to Rome.” 


It would be safe to infer that this passage was not written in 
the Syriac version before Rome’s success against Carthage 
was assured; but in what year during or after the contest it 
was written, who can guess? And strange as are some 
of the stories in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, akin to those which 
charmed Don Quixote in his books of chivalry, there are still 
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stranger in the Christian legend, as may be seen from the 
following description of the Huns, whose kings were Gog 
and Magog. Alexander asked a grey-beard what was their 
appearance, and their clothing, and their languages. The 
old man answered and said to him :— 


“Some of them have blue eyes, and their women have but one 
breast apiece; and the women fight more than the men, for they 
wound a man with knives. They hang knives upon their thighs, 
and arms, and necks, so that if one of them should get into a 
fight, wherever she stretches out her hand she can lay hold of a 
knife. They wear dressed skins; and they eat the raw flesh of 
everything which dies of theirs; and they drink the blood of men 
and of animals. They do not besiege or fight against cities and 
fortresses, but they run to the paths and gates of fortresses and 
cities, and they surround the men who come to meet them out- 
side. They are swifter than the wind that blows, and ere the 
rumour of their going forth to battle is heard, they outstrip the 
whole world; for they are sorcerers, and they run between heaven 
and earth, and their chariots and swords and spears flash like 
fearful lightnings.” 


TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 

Dr. Hake is not and never can be a popular poet. He writes 
for the elect,—indeed, we might almost say, for a small sect of 
poetry-lovers who, like the late Dante Rossetti, can appreciate 
his peculiar gift. His originality will not be questioned, and he 
has a poet’s imagination; but to his verse, even at its best, the 
reader will give more admiration than love. Some of these 
sonnets, written in the Shakespearian form, show his art in its 
maturity, for there are no symptoms of decline in the author 
of The Snake-Charmer, although we believe he has passed his 
eightieth year. 

The volume is dedicated to “ W. 'T. W., the friend who has 
gone with me through the study of Nature, accompanied me to 
her loveliest places at home and in other lands, and shared 
with me the reward she reserves for her ministers and inter- 
preters.” Mr. Theodore Watts may well be proud of the 
generous praise and high esteem expressed in this fine series 
of sonnets ; and if the praise, in the judgment of an impartial 
reader, sometimes appears too high, it is easy to pardon the 
enthusiasm of the poet when, as in the following lines, he 
invokes his friend as the singer of the “ New Day :’— 


“The thousand volumes of poetic lore 
By turns have fortunes and misfortunes made; 
One day these piles shall meet the eye no more, 
And in their own still honoured dust be laid. 
Great work leaves only greater to be done. 
New goals are straight a-head; then onward press,— 
On Nature’s open course the gauntlet run ; 
She basks in glory at a new success. 
The poetry of old is built on dream— 
A dream of beauty never coming true !— 
But Science shadows forth the nobler theme 
Of wondrous Nature; be it sung by you! 
Science and Nature, waiting hand in hand, 
Now on the threshold of the New Day stand.” 


The same belief in Mr. Watts’s power as the poet best fitted to 
harmonise Nature and Science is uttered still more forcibly in 
the fifty-first sonnet :— 


“Complete your task, still read Urania’s mind, 
You are loved Nature’s best biographer ; 
With what she gives to you endow mankind; 
Your worship is, has ever been, of her. 

You know how she through every living feature 
Prepared for man yet far back in the past ; 
Looked forth for him, her only fellow-creature, 
Who could gaze upward in her face at last. 
The world turns toward you with attentive ears, 

When you recite the story of your soul: 
Show Nature’s face as she to you appears, 

When she unfolds the rubric of her scroll. 
My time may now be short, yours long may be; 
But, long or short, give all to poetry.” 


Many a fine passage of praise might be quoted so aptly ex- 
pressed that the reader is reminded of the enthusiasm that 
“made beautiful old rhyme” in the wonderful sonnets of 
Shakespeare. The warmth of Dr. Hake’s love for his “ almost 
first poetic friend ” is also beautifully expressed :— 
“‘ Wriendship is love’s full beauty unalloyed 
With passion that may waste in selfishness, 
K'ed only at the heart and never cloyed ; 
Such is our friendship, ripened but to bless. 
It draws the arrow from the bleeding wound 
With cheery look that makes a winter bright ; 
It saves the hope from falling to the ground, 
And turns the restless pillow towards the light. 





* (1.) The New Day. By Thomas Gordon Hake. With a Preface by W. Earl 
Hodgson. London: Remington and Co.——(2.) Corn and Poppies. By Cosmo 
Monkhonse, London: Mathews. 





To be another’s in his dearest want, 


At struggle with a thousand racking throes 
When all the balm that Heaven itsclf can rant 

Is that which friendship's soothing hand bestow ! 
How joyful to be joined in such a love, age 
We two,—may it portend the days above!” 


Mr. Hodgson, who edits Dr. Hake’s ninety-three sonnets 
would, we think, have done better had he made less effort j - 
his preface, and been content with simply giving the informa. 
tion needed for the full enjoyment of, the verse. Some of his 
remarks are questionable, and some, if true, might have been 
stated more simply. What does the editor mean by the 
assertion that, owing to the neglect of poetry, Society’s view 
of life has been gradually becoming superficial ? Society's 
view of the finest of all arts must be, and always has been 
superficial. It admires what it is told to admire; and it w 
solely through the appreciation of a fit audience that a poet's 
fame is won. But this audience is, we think, wider now than 
it has ever been, and in the age of Browning and Tennyson 
of Matthew Arnold and of William Morris, it would be as jest 
to say the poets are silent as to say that poetry is neglected, 
Mr. Hodgson’s discursive opinions in his elaborate introduction 
may be left to the taste and judgment of his readers ; but it 
is interesting to read of Dr. Hake’s close friendship with 
Borrow and Rossetti, and of the scenes associated with that 
fellowship and with his verse. 


We do not know whether this is Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
first excursion into the joyous land of verse, but we venture 
to predict that, if this is his first volume, it will not be the 
last. That he is, or is like to prove in the future, a poet of 
high mark, we do not pretend to say; but linnets can sing as 
well as nightingales, and Mr. Monkhouse has some charming 
notes, which will be listened to with pleasure. Occasionally, 
however, he fails altogether, as in a poem called “ Love’s 
Holiness,” in which the long series of rhymes, consisting for 
the most part of two words in a line, has a most ludicrous effect. 
It would be unkind to quote these verses, for they would give 
a false idea of the author’s poetical capacity. Mr. Monkhouse 
is an admirable writer of society verses, and of those half. 
mirthful, half-pathetic lyrics in which Mr. Locker and Mr 
Dobson display such graceful art. There is a poem addressed 
to a baby-daughter worthy of these writers, although it is 
more felicitous in execution than original in conception. By 
another piece called “ Mysteries,” in which a working man 
utters in a pious way his sorrow and perplexity over a child 
born stone-blind, we are reminded of a remarkable poem with 
a noble moral written many years ago by Mr. George Mere- 
dith, entitled “ Martin’s Puzzle.” The volume opens with a 
poem called “Any Soul to any Body,” which will perhaps 
make the reader curious to see more of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
handiwork. Three stanzas must suffice for quotation :— 

“So we must part, my body, you and I, 

Who’ve spent so many pleasant years together, 
’Tis sorry work to lose your company, 

Who clove to me so close, whate’er the weather, 
From winter unto winter, wet or dry ; 

But you have reached the limit of your tether, 
And I must journey on my way alone, 
And leave you quietly beneath a stone. 


They say that you are altogether bad 
(Forgive me, ’tis not my experience), 
And think me very wicked to be sad 
At leaving you, a clod, a prison, whence 
To get quite free I should be very glad. 
Perhaps I may be so some few days hence, 
But now, methinks, ’twere graceless not to spend 
A tear or two on my departing friend. 
. . . . . . . . . e o 
But you must stay, dear body, and I go, 
And I was once so very proud of you; 
You made my mother’s eyes to overflow 
When first she saw you, wonderful and new, 
And now with all your faults, ’twere hard to find 
A slave more willing, or a friend more true. 
Ay, even they who say the worst about you, 
Can scarcely tell what I shall do without you.” 


A happy specimen of the poet’s grace and charm will be found 
in “ The Seeret,” which shall be quoted without abridgment :— 
“She passes in her beauty bright 
Amongst the mean, amongst the gay, 
And all are brighter for the sight, 
And bless her as she goes her way. 


And now a beam of pity pours, 
And now a spark of spirit flies, 
Uncounted, from the unlocked stores 
Of her rich lips and precious eyes. 
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And all men look, and all men smile, 
But no man looks on her as I : 

They mark her for a little while, 
But I will watch her till I die. 


And if I wonder now and then, 

Why this so strange a thing should be— 
That she be seen by wiser men, 

And only duly loved by me; 
I only wait a little longer, 

And watch her radiance in the room ; 
Here making light a little stronger, 

And there obliterating gloom. 


(Like one who in a tangled way 
Watches the broken sun fall through, 
Turning to gold the faded spray, 
And making diamonds of dew.) 
Until at last, as my heart burns, 
She gathers all her scattered light, 
And undivided radiance turns 
Upon me like a sea of light. 
And then I know they see in part 
That which God lets me worship whole : 
She gives them glances of her heart, 
But me, the sunshine of her soul.” 

Mr. Monkhouse, like most poets of our day, has exercised his 
craft as a writer of sonnets, and he has done so, we think, with 
success. A sonnet headed “ Elisha,” suggested by a picture 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, is itself a picture in verse, every 
line of which adds sometliing to the effect of the composition. 
We prefer, however, to quote the following, “On One not 
Beautiful,” which, if it be less poetical, claims recognition 
from the feeling that has prompted it :— 

“Dear Soul, how different were you from those 
Who, clothed in more than mortal loveliness, 
Have but to speak, or move, or smile, t? express 
The virtue rare their eloquent forms enclose! 
More different still from them whose beauty throws 
A glamour round their real unsightliness, 

With hearts less tender than their least caress, 
And minds less graceful than their idlest pose. 
O Soul most beautiful! to whom was given 

A form that hid you as a cloud a star, 

Bearing no semb!ance to the light disguised, 
When you within the crystal streams of Heaven 
Shall see yourself as lovely as you are, 

How happy you will be, and how surprised !” 

Mr. Monkhouse’s Corn and Poppies gives us a pleasant 
impression of the writer. That his little volume has con- 
siderable merit, no one will doubt who reads, in addition to the 
verses quoted, “To a New-Born Child,” “Under the Oak,” 
“Montanus and Campestris,” and the sonnet, “ On a Portrait 
of Faraday.” 





TWO FRESH HISTORIES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 


WHEN Otho and Vitellius were marching to the field which 
was to leave one of them master of the world, each dis- 
paraged the other in very strong language, and both, in the 
opinion of Tacitus, were right. Well, if Mr. Bax were to 
disparage Mr. McCarthy’s book, and the latter were to return 
the compliment with interest, an impartial listener might be 
inclined to say with the historian, “Neuter falso.” The 
following description of a historian of the French Revolu- 
tion, one M. Jean Bernard, hits Mr. Bax off as if written for 
him. For to M. Bernard, says Mr. McCarthy, “the Revo- 
lutionists are all angels of light, and the Royalists are all 
devils of more or less degrees of darkness. Every malign 
rumour, every foul whisper which strikes at the name 
and fame of an adherent of the Crown, is so much 
gospel truth to this impassioned advocate.” Just such 
an advocate is Mr. Bax, but his ignorance and incapacity 
leave his pleadings stingless. He accepts, for instance, the 
charge which that scoundrel Hébert brought against Marie 
Antoinette at her trial, and from the depths of his con- 
sciousness he draws what he is silly enough to call the 
fact, that “it is a mistake to apply the ordinary canons 
of maternity to a creature like her.” We have no thought 
of criticising the fantastic pictures which Mr. Bax has 
drawn of the chief actors on his stage. If this gallant 
Socialist chooses to think that the Queen was an “ abandoned 
wretch,” for whom “the guillotine was too good,” and that 
the “ Princess de Lamballe, her friend,” was “ the Court head 
prostitute and procuress,” that is his affair. And if he chooses 





*(1.) The Story of the French Revolution. By E. Belfort Bax. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1890,——(2.) The French Revolution. By Justin 
H. McCarthy, M.P. Vols, I,and II, London: Chatto and Windus. 1890, 
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to paint Mirabeau as the paid advocate of such a woman’s 
rights, and to caricature Lafayette as a “ hypocritical 
charlatan, the henchman of Mirabeau,” he is clearly no 
mark for serious criticism. He treats “Marat, Chaumette, 
Clootz, Pache, and Babeuf” with great respect, and says 
of the first of these insignificant fellows, that his “unique 
and titanic force of character must make him immortal 
in history.” Marat’s name, it happens, is still remem- 
bered, but solely or chiefly because he was murdered by a 
woman so nobly mistaken as Charlotte Corday was. Mr. 
Bax calls this woman a “dastardly assassin ;” and what 
then, let us ask him, was Marat? Yet we put this 
question only because by doing so we are, according to 
the proverb, “answering a fool according to his folly,” as 
will be seen by any one who reads his monstrous com- 
ment on what he is himself forced to call “the horrible 
Noyades” of Carrier. We prefer, however, to take the 
alternative which Solomon offers, and are content to say that 
Mr. Bax, as a historical critic, resembles a Homeric critic 
who could believe that Achilles was bribed by Priam to 
continue sulking, and who would see the true hero of the 
Iliad in that “first great vindicator of the rights of the 
Proletariat,”"—Thersites. We have charged Mr. Bax with 
ignorance and incapacity, and proofs of this charge, to 
borrow Mr. Gladstone’s merry jest, lie thick in Mr. Bax’s 
pages. One specimen of his logic is all that we can find 
room for; but, as Mercutio says of his wound, “’tis enough, 
"twill serve.” Confounding post hoc with propter hoc, in 
the way of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, he gravely asserts that 
the French Revolution “ constitutes the dividing-line between 
the world of to-day and all past ages whatever,” because, 
inter alia, that “ Revolution was scarcely over when the 
electric telegraph appeared on the scene, and at the same 
time the idea of the steam-engine was working in the heads 
of the ingenious.” Mr. Bax states in his preface that his 
descriptions of events are written from the point of view of 
It is so much the worse for modern 
Socialism if they are, for Mr. Bax seems to think that com- 
munity of goods, for that is what his vaguely expressed 
“ economic equality ” seems to amount to, is a panacea hitherto 
untried for curing the ills of the “ capitalistic system,” which 
feeds, he thinks, “ of necessity on itself.” And he humorously 
proposes as “one of the foremost principles of the modern 
Socialist movement, the necessity of tuking possession of the 
political power.” His English is not idiomatic, and it is 
pleasant to quote for the benefit of his readers the racy lan- 
guage in which Wordsworth tells us how Rob Roy forestalled 
Babeuf in his great, when practicable, notion, “ that those 
should take who have the power, and those should keep who 
ean.” This History, by-the-way, forms a volume of what is 
called “The Social Science Series.” We honestly think that 
it might find a place more fitly in what might be called “ The 
Unsocial Nescience Series,” and with this remark we leave it. 
Mr. McCarthy, whose book is dedicated to his father, the 
well-known author of some admirable works, is a writer 
diametrically opposite to Mr. Bax, so far as the spirit in which 
he writes is concerned. Wecan speak of that spirit in no other 
terms but those of sincere and hearty praise. But looked 
at from the point of view of literary criticism, his pre- 
sent volumes invite condemnation. Mr. Bax hits off My. 
McCarthy’s fatal weakness, when he says that he has pur- 
posely omitted “biographical details respecting the chief 
actors,” as tending to expand his History indefinitely. Mr. 
McCarthy, unfortunately for himself and for his readers, sets 
no bounds to this tendency. His chapter headed “ The Wild 
Gabriel Honoré” will convince any one that the phrase 
above is no exaggeration. That chapter begins at page 119 
and ends at page 159 of his second volume, and Mirabeau 
is not born till page 141. This is the longest, but far from the 
worst specimen of unconscionable padding with which Mr. 
McCarthy has stuffed his for the most part brightly and 
pleasantly written volumes. It marks, however, a fault which 
practically destroys their value. For the history of the French 
Revolution has been written so graphically, and on the whole 
so accurately, by Carlyle, that it is difficult to read, without 
resentful yawns, the infinite deal of nothing which Mr. 
McCarthy talks so unmercifully about men who played great, 
or even infinitesimally petty parts in that sanguinary melo- 
drama. We quote one specimen of this irrelevant talkative- 
ness because, if we may use the phrase which modern slang 
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has borrowed from ancient Greek, it “takes the cake,” as a 
specimen of what a confectioner of padding can do when he 
puts his shoulder fairly to the wheel :— 

“There is another face of English mould visible to the mind’s 

eye among the besiegers of the Bastille, John Stone of Tiverton. 
It was his destiny to bring together the ‘gallant and seditious 
Geraldine,’ young Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and the beautiful 
Pamela, daughter of Madame de Genlis and of Equality Orleans. 
It was his destiny to share the suspicion with which the Revolu- 
tion regarded Englishmen after the affair of Toulon, and to taste 
the fare of French prisons. It was his destiny to adore the Giron- 
dists and to glorify Charlotte Corday. It was his destiny to die 
peacefully in Paris after his stormy life, and to sleep in Pére la 
Chaise, by the side, no doubt, of Helen Maria Williams, whom he 
loved not wisely but too well.” 
It was our destiny to read the above, and we appeal, 
good-humouredly of course, to Mr. McCarthy to tell us, 
if he should read these lines, where we can elsewhere 
find so matchless a specimen of unaffected padding. But 
padding of this kind, if rather profitless, is not unpleasant 
reading, and readers who find in Carlyle meat too tough for 
them will probably be instructed, as well as pleased, 
with Mr. McCarthy’s lively and long-winded, but never 
quite dull, expansions of history. His sketch of Voltaire 
is capital; but his sketch of Rousseau wanders to the 
confines of wearisomeness. He is strictly fair to Marie 
Antoinette, and amusingly vituperative of Mr. John Morley, 
for the “frigid judicial ferocity” of his verdict upon her. 
But Marie Antoinette had all the minor faults of her 
sex and station in abundance; and the Princess de Lamballe, 
though innocent of the vices with which Mr. Bax charges 
her, hardly deserved to be called, as she was by the 
Baroness d’Oberkirch, “the model of all virtues.” Mr. 
McCarthy goes so far as to say that this praise does not seem 
to be exaggerated, and those who gaze upon the lovely face of 
that hapless Princess will not quarrel with this gentleman for 
being a little blind to her faults. He is not so lenient, pro- 
portionately, to the terrible vices of Egalité Orleans and his 
mother, as Carlyle is in the beautiful and pathetic words in 
which he dismisses Robespierre. But with all Mr. McCarthy’s 
faults, we can leave him with no unkindly feelings,—and, in- 
deed, with gratitude. For after reading his volumes, we read 
Carlyle again with a better appreciation of his merits than we 
had ever felt before. Other readers of the famous History 
which proved so conclusively that Cervantes was right when 
he wrote, “Que la Epica tambien puede escrivirse en prosa, 
como en verso,” may possibly be affected in a similar way; 
and from them, too, Mr. McCarthy may receive full pardon 
for his literary faults. We have to add that he is a man of 
wide reading, as is evidenced by his reference to the pseudo- 
Anacreon when writing about Louis XVI_’s real or reputed 
fondness for wine. 


EARLY SEMITIC RELIGION.* 
In this first instalment of what promises to rank among the 
most important contributions to the history of Semitic re- 
ligion that have yet appeared either in England or Germany, 
Professor Robertson Smith traces the early development of 
the religious idea among the kindred peoples who anciently 
occupied the great Arabian peninsula and the broad tracts 
extending from the shores of the Mediterranean to the hill- 
ranges of Iran and Armenia. He does not include in his 
survey, he does not even mention, the Amharic and Ethiopian 
branches of the original Semitic stock, probably because no 
records or remains of these races in their nomad state have 
been preserved. Of the life of the ancient dwellers in Arabia 
and Syria we have, on the contrary, a fairly sufficient and a 
fully trustworthy account in the Bible and in the older 
Arabic literature, while indications of varying value may 
be drawn from Pheenician and cuneiform sources. The 
subject is one of surpassing interest, for what Professor 
Robertson Smith rightly calls the positive, that is the 
revealed faiths of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—the 
only faiths, indeed, in any true sense of the term, that the 
world has known—do undoubtedly contain much that was 
antecedent to their announcement, without a comprehension 
of which they can themselves be only imperfectly compre- 
hended. If any proof were wanted of this position, it might 
be sufficient to refer to the ritual of sacrifice, which consti- 
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tuted, practically, the whole religion of the ancient Hebrews, 
and gave birth to the great doctrine of atonement that in 
its highest development became the cardinal principle of 
Christianity. But sacrifice is nowhere mentioned in the Bible 
as a divine revelation or command; its practice is sanctioned 
and regulated rather than enjoined, and the rite is clearly one 
which the Mosaic revolution adopted but did not institute, 
Nor is sacrifice peculiar to Judaism; it forms a more or less 
important element in every known religious system—save pure 
Buddhism, which is rather a philosophy than a religion—and 
stands therefore in need of an explanation which no particular 
religious system gives or can give, but which must be sought 
in the primitive history of mankind. 

Such is, in fact, precisely the task which Professor Robertson 
Smith has mainly set himself to execute in the present volume, 
with special reference to the sacrificial systems of the repre. 
sentative Semitic races,—the Hebrews and the Arabs, among 
whom alone a distinct and ultimately supreme ethical signifi. 
cance came to attach itself to the mere ritual. The earlier 
lectures trace the origin not so much of the religious idea ag 
of the religious community,—a subject Professor Robertson 
Smith has already ably dealt with in his well-known Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, of which book, indeed, the present 
work is in great measure the natural sequel. Now, the earliest 
social unit was not the family, as is commonly supposed, but 
the kin-group, and there can be no doubt that in the most 
primitive times the kin-bond was maternal, not paternal. It 
was at a later stage, when male property in women came into 
existence, that the bond of kinship began to be traced through 
the male and not through the female ancestry. In this 
recognition of their kinship by the members of the group, 
and of the rights and duties involved in it, are to be sought 
the origins of personal ethics, but not, probably, of the 
religious idea. The latter arose out of a perception of the 
relations of the community to its environment, animate 
and inanimate. Primitive man would pass the frontier 
of animality when he began not only to feel, but to perceive 
and reflect upon the nature of his surroundings. His 
environment would appear to him full of inexplicable mystery 
and strange terror. He had, no doubt, a hard fight to 
maintain against his non-kindred fellows, and against the 
beasts of the wood, the thicket, and the field. He would not at 
first, we may take it, draw any very distinct frontier between 
men and beasts ; in both, the manifestations and habits of life 
were similar, in primitive times almost identical; and the per- 
ception of differences of form, of which animals appear to be 
still for the most part incapable, belongs to a much later stage 
of development. Out of this confusion of human and animal 
life sprang totemism,—of so much we may be sure, though the 
nature of the process will always be a subject rather of specula- 
tion than of demonstration. Totemism is a universal fact in 
early history, and its beginnings were everywhere antecedent 
to the beginnings of any form of ritual. The fellowship with 
animals which is the essence of totemism, would, we may con- 
ceive, lead men to imagine them capable of affording in some 
measure that protection against the various perils that 
surrounded them, which they received from each other within 
the kin-group. A demonstration of this argument is quite 
feasible, but would be out of place here, even did space allow 
of it. Finally, if animals not actually dwelling with the group 
could be regarded as protectors—and every escape from danger 
would be looked upon as due to some favourable interference— 
much more could human beings, no longer within sensuous 
ken of the group be so regarded, and the foundations of 
theism would be thus laid in the trust placed in the power 
and continued affection of the ancestry. We must not omit 
to notice here the author’s very ingenious theory of the dis- 
appearance of totemism through transference by the totem- 
clans to their herds, as they began to breed cattle and live on 
their milk, of the ideas of kinship and sanctity with which 
they formerly regarded wild animals. 

Modern research has made it abundantly clear that primitive 
religion was no trembling worship of dismal and maleficent 
deities, and Professor Robertson Smith is fully justified in 
writing :— 

«From the earliest times religion, as distinct from magic or 
sorcery (always, it must be interpolated, like the notion of evil 
spirits, demons, jinn, gul, and the like, of later origin than religion 
itself), addresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who may 


indeed be angry with their people for a time, but are always 
placable save to the enemies of their worshippers, or to renegade 
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members of the community. It is not with a vague fear of 
unknown powers, but with a loving reverence for known gods who 
are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds of kinship, that 
religion, in the only true sense (one, by-the-bye, entirely opposed 
to the puritanic conception) of the word, begins.” 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of primitive society must be 
of an extremely simple, even commonplace and unpoetic 
character, to be true. Primitive man was chiefly occupied 
with getting enough to eat, and his principal pleasure no 
doubt lay in having enough to eat. Professor Robertson 
Smith’s account, therefore, of the origin of sacrifice is in full 
accordance not only with the results of research, but with the 
logic of human nature. Sacrifice is the oldest and most 
essential of all rites. It is antecedent to every form of reli- 
gion; and no form of religion attempts to give any account of 
its institution, the earliest history of which must not there- 
fore be sought elsewhere than in the phenomena of primitive 
society. The common meal of the kin-group over which the 
protecting ancestry presided, but as participants by right 
quite as much as guests by honour, was the prototypal sacri- 
fice. How, it may be objected, could those be taken to 
participate who were not seen to be present? But are we not 
ourselves sensible of — 

“the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 

though the hand is long since dust, and the last vibrations of 
the loved voice have ceased to tremble on the verge of space ? 
Primeval man did not die in his bed; his fate was more often 
a disappearance full of mystery to his fellows; it is with 
reluctance that men even now believe it to be complete, as the 
still strong faith in ghosts sufficiently proves; and we may well 
imagine that our earliest ancestors could draw no sharp dis- 
tinction between life and death,—nay, even between presence 
in definitely visible bodily form and that vague, viewless 
presence which millions still associate, as the highly intellec- 
tual Greeks did to the close of their history, with the otherwise 
inexplicable phenomena of Nature. 

In considering Professor Robertson Smith’s account of the 
Semitic sacrifices, it must be remembered that in dealing with 
his Hebrew materials, he adopts Wellhausen’s Pentateuchal 
theory, regarding the law of Deuteronomy as an enactment 
of the seventh century B.C., and the Levitical law, contained 
in Leviticus, Exodus, and Numbers, as the outcome of Ezra’s 
reforra, made after the exile in 444 B.C. With this theory we 
are not here concerned, nor, within the limits of a notice like this, 
is it possible to deal with the author’s views upon the history of 
sacrifice among the Jews, views whose criticism would often 
turn upon recondite points of Biblical scholarship for the dis- 
cussion of which these columns afford no sufficient or 
convenient arena. Stated shortly, they are as follows. 
Beginning as commensal banquets, and as such of uni- 
versal occurrence among the Semites, and especially among 
the Jews, the sacrificial ritual follows a peculiar course 
of development, which nevertheless has many points in com- 
mon with its evolution among non-Semitic races. For the 
ordinary material of the rite, a kindred totem animal is sub- 
stituted, the sacrifice of a beast forbidden as food being taken 
to have a superior efficacy, increased by the conception that 
communion between the deity and his worshippers is rendered 
closer by partaking rather of the life, supposed to reside 
specially in its blood, than of the mere flesh of the victim. 
Hence the importance attached to blood-sacrifices as distin- 
guished from the later offerings (minha) of fruits and cereals. 
The blood, however, among the Hebrews at an early period 
came to be regarded as peculiarly appropriate to the deity, 
and was only (in some cases) sprinkled upon the worshippers. 
So far, the idea of a commensal feast is not lost sight of, but 
the notion of a tribute to the God makes its appearance with the 
quasi-consecration to him of the blood—due chiefly perhaps 
to the fact that men were ceasing to eat raw flesh, and hit 
upon the plan of reserving the blood, which could not be sub- 
jected to the influence of fire, as the special portion of the 
deity—the utilitarian advantages of which device are obvious. 
As the nomad state gave way to the agricultural, and the 
authority of chief or King became more real and permanent, 
the sacrifice assumed more and more the character of a feast 
provided by the deity with the contributions of the wor- 
shippers, and offerings of grain and fruit accompanied or 
even replaced the living victims. In the sin-offering of the 
Hebrews that dates from the seventh century B.C., a period 





of great national distress, the victim is slain “ before 
Jehovah,” and none but the priests may eat of the flesh,—a 
phase of sacrificial specialisation which marks the beginning 
of the exclusive sacerdotalism of the Jews and of the 
abolition of local rituals, which finally brought about their 
destruction, for it put an end to the common religious 
fervour of the nation, and by intensifying the holiness of 
Jehovah, widened the gulf between him and his people. 
Although to these sin-offerings the idea of atonement was 
peculiarly attached, the notion became inherent in the rite at 
a much earlier period, when the sacrificial feast was regarded 
as a renewal by commensal partaking of food of the bond 
between the deity and his worshippers, which some error of 
the latter had broken. With the decay of the feeling of 
kinship with the deity, the ideas of tribute and atonement 
became prominent. They are particularly so in the Levitical 
law, and under the influence of the prophets the doctrine 
of atonement, from the first the distinctive and dominant 
characteristic of the religion of Israel, attained a development 
under which all memory of its origin was lost, and the sacri- 
ficial ritual itself became a mere ceremonial. “I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs or of he-goats,” said the 
Lord by the mouth of the great son of Amoz; “ put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well.” It was time this spiritualisation of the 
doctrine of sacrifice was effected, for Jehovah was no longer 
the kindred protector of his people, but a justly irritated 
Lord and King, to be appeased not by the blood of victims 
but by the repentance of those who despised his ordinances. 

The sin-offering in its later significance, but not in its 
original form, was peculiar to the Hebrew people. Inno other 
sacrificial system did piacular offerings distinctly rise above 
ritual observances into a means of personal righteousness. 
Isaiah does not forbid blood-sacrifices, but denounces them, 
unless accompanied with a contrite heart. But in its latest 
and most perfect form of holocaust, or whole burnt-offering, 
where no trace, even of a mere ceremonial nature, of the com- 
mensal feast is preserved, we find a bond of connection with 
the fire-sacrifices of the ancient Arabs of the greatest im- 
portance and interest. Those sacrifices were offered to the 
sky-deity, the Lord of the waters above the firmament which 
refreshed the whole land, Lat the Allah of Islam, who, we may 
remark, may be compared with the T’ien of the Chinese, and 
perhaps with the Amé or Ama, which means both sky and 
rain, of the ancient Japanese. The North Semitic sacrifices, 
on the other hand, were, in early times at least, offered to the 
Baalim, or local deities of the waters under the earth, which 
gave natural fertility to particular tracts. There was, there- 
fore, a prior tendency to monotheism among the Southern 
Semites, a tendency which the Hebrews carried with them into 
Canaan; and in the struggle which ensued between the mono- 
theistic and polytheistic tendencies thus brought into intimate 
contact lay, it may be, the whole history of early Israel, and 
the seeds of that spiritual development which was to culminate 
in the completely dematerialised God of Christianity. 

Such appear to be the main outlines of Professor Robertson 
Smith’s account of the development of the sacrificial idea 
among the Hebrews. It rests in great measure upon Well- 
hausen’s theory of the Pentateuchal chronology, for it is clear 
that if the Levitical and Deuteronomic codes were really the 
work of Moses, they must have been either the outcome of a 
long antecedent evolution—of which history affords no in- 
dependent traces—or a direct message from the God of Israel 
to his chosen people. 





TYRRELL AND PURSER’S CORRESPONDENCE OF 
CICERO.* 
PROFESSOR TYRRELL’S Latin scholarship is too well known 
for praise, and it may be taken for granted that he knew what 
he was about when he made Mr. Purser co-editor with himself 
of this third volume of his admirable edition of Cicero’s 
Correspondence. He was paying a great and, we make no 
doubt, a thoroughly well-deserved compliment to Mr. Purser 
by doing so, and we are glad to find that we can say that 
the present volume is quite as satisfactory as its prede- 
cessors were. It is easy to predict, therefore, that when 
finished, Tyrrell and Purser’s edition of Cicero’s Corre- 





* The Correspondence of M. T. Cicero, Vol. 11I._ Edited, with Notes and an 
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spondence will be placed in the foremost rank of English 
editions of the classics, and will be referred to by Oxford 
and Cambridge scholars with feelings of sincere respect 
and admiration. It behoves us to say thus much with some 
emphasis, because in the following notice we may have 
to express dissent more than once with some of the views 
of the Dublin editers. In the introduction, for instance, we 
are unable to agree with them in attributing the early death 
of Catullus to his passion for Clodia. That dissolute queen 
of a dissolute section of Roman society jilted the poet, we are 
told, for Cicero’s lively correspondent, Celius. Certainly, if 
Clodia were Lesbia, this may be accepted as a fact. But then, 
it must also be accepted as a fact that this glass of fashion 
and mould of form, Rufus Ceelius, was nard and cassia proof, 
and as malodorous as an olens gregis maritus. It is dangerous 
to treat the sallies of a young poet like Catullus as if he 
were pouring himself out as plain “as downright Shippen 
or as old Montaigne.’ His Lesbia may have been that 
“twopenny-halfpenny Clytemnestra,” as these editors call 
Clodia; and we may remark by the way that “ copper 
whore and husband-killer” would bring out more clearly 
what Cclius meant when he dubbed her “ quadragenaria 
Clytemnestra.” The question is one not worth discussing 
seriously, but we feel that there is something to be said 
for Professor Nettleship’s view that Clodia was not Lesbia, 
though there can be no doubt that the weight of authority 
is strongly against that view. The editors, we are delighted 
to find, treat Brutus as we have always thought that 
he deserves to be treated. He was, in the opinion of 
the present writer, what Johnson called Harris of Malmes- 
bury, “a bad prig;” and this phrase can best, perhaps, 
be explained by saying that it is equivalent to the Ameri- 
canism, “a prig, and bad at that.” Cato was a satis- 
factory prig, but “the noblest Roman of them all” seems 
to us a born humbug. Cicero and Atticus, for reasons 
best known to themselves, chose to idealise him, and 
Plutarch, with Shakespeare’s aid, has made a hero of him. 
But we infer from some of the letters in this volume, that 
the real Brutus was just the man to wring, if he could, from 
the hands of provincials, their vile cash by any misdirection. 
It is noticeable, too, that in his treatise “‘ De Claris Oratoribus,” 
or “ Brutus,” Cicero, painting obviously from the life, puts no 
sentiments into the mouth of Brutus which are not stamped 
with priggishness. It is curious that the editors, while 
quoting Cxsar’s opinion of Brutus as decisive, quote only so 
much of it as tells, if anything, in favour of Brutus. “Quid- 
quid vult, valde vult,” is a testimony to the energy and 
persistence of Brutus’s will; but it is preceded by a sentence 
in which the judgment of Brutus is roughly disabled. It 
must be said, though, that other editors differ about the 
insertion of a non of much virtue in that sentence, so we must 
wait with patience to see what reading these editors adopt. 


It is a matter of small importance, but more than once, if 
we are not mistaken, we find them somewhat to seek in the 
French, with which, following Mr. Jeans’s example, they seem 
fond of rendering Cicero’s little bits of Greek. He speaks 
good-humouredly of “quod est subinane in nobis et non 
aQiacoozov.” And they render these words thus: “ That little 
strain of vanity and touch of chauvinism which is in my nature.” 
The italic is theirs, and shows that they ought to have written 
chauvinisme ; but “jingoism ” is the nearest English equivalent 
for the French word, and although Cicero had by kind a sub- 
stratum of sturdy antique Roman jingoism, he would scarcely 
have characterised that feeling or failing as non a@iacdoZov. 
Again, when he says of the success of his operations against 
the Pindenessians, “I did not know what a general I was, I 
am quite swelled out with pride, and have «a right to be (recte 
xeQuciaues),”’—the version which the editors give of the last 
half-humorous phrase, “I am enéété with myself,” seems 
misleading. They notice, of course, Cicero’s mistake in 
writing “ Phliuntii ” for “ Phliasii,” and it is curious that, with 
“Mytilenas” in the text, they write “Mitylenas” in their 
prefatory note, and “ Mitylene” more than once in their 
commentary. They are inexact, too, in saying that the word 
which Cicero coined to express the nature of the Claudian 
house, “ Appietas,” was used by him “to explain the 
possession of the noble name of Appius.” But nothing 
can be better or more to the point than their quotation 
from Tennyson in illustration of “ Appietas,”—* Sir Aylmer 
Aylmer in his Aylmerism.” We think also, with some diffi- 





dence, that they have spent more trouble than the work was 
worth in suggesting fresh readings. Cicero says, for instance 

in a letter to Atticus: “Illud, putato, non adscribis ‘ et tibi 
gratias non egit.’” It is plain, as will be seen from the con. 
text, that tibi is, through carelessness, written for mihi, Still 

the meaning is plain enough, and putato may—we do not say 
that it does—mean pretty much what Falstaff’s “think of 
that ” did in his address to Master Brooke. In any case, it ig 
better than any of the conjectures which are here propounded 
for it. We may say the same of those which are offered for 
jam Rome in the following sentence :—“Jucundam esse tibj 
jam Rome filiam gaudeo” (“I am glad that your daughter 
is pleasant company for you in Rome now”). Why jam? ask 
the editors,and why Romx? So they propose, very unhappily, 
to read quadrimam, or jucunde moratam, or tanta foun, and 
say that anything is better than plain tantopere. But why 
should not jam Romex stand on the supposition that Atticns’s 
little four-year-old had ceased to make night hideous in 
the capital for her father? She had hitherto, it would 
seem, found the fumum strepitumque Rome too much for her 
health or temper. One most masterly conjecture, which 
every reader of Cicero’s letters will thank the editors for 
printing for the first time in the text,is L. Dindorf’s correction 
of ceéxpurnpia ovpie, in a well-known passage in a letter from 
Delos. “I have no mind, therefore, to hurry,” Cicero writes, 
“or to budge from Delos, till I see signs of fair weather from 
pennants,” &. “ Nisiomnia axparjore ovpse viderim ” is what a 
poor conjecture makes him say, for the manuscript reading is 
(or rather was) past praying for. That reading is “ déxpernpiwy 
jura;” and for this, from a line out of Archilochus beyond 
all question known to Cicero, L. Dindorf has restored the 
true reading, “nisi omnia dpe Tvpso» pura viderim.” The 
Gyrean hills formed a land or water mark to the man who was 
sailing from Delos to the isle on which they stood, and if they 
were clear, he might sail with a clear conscience. Thisis, from 
a literary point of view, one of the finest emendations ever 
made, and L. Dindorf would deserve infinite credit for it, 
even if Mr. Tozer should scatter it to the four winds of 
heaven by saying that the Gyrean hills are not visible from 
Delos. We devoutly hope that they are. 


There are one or two minor points, in connection with 
modern literature, on which it seems permissible to differ 
from the editors. They say, for instance, that the wild fast- 
nesses of Cilicia were the haunts of robber chieftains as 
brave, if not as romantic, as Rob Roy, Roderick Dhu, and 
Dirk Hatteraick. The last-named rascal seems as much out 
of place here as Sir Peregrine Pickle did in Alison’s account 
of the defeat of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo. And after 
quoting with admiration Cicero’s eloquent tribute to the 
genius of Cesar after his murder, they, with curious in- 
felicity, illustrate that tribute by some bald and wooden lines 
from the eulogy which Lord Tennyson puts into William of 
Normandy’s mouth over the dead body of Harold. We think, 
too, that as they correctly translate “laureolam in mustaceo 
querere” by “looking for his bays in a wedding-cake” in 
their notes, they ought not to translate it by ‘looking for his 
bays in a laurel-cake ” in their introduction. And we mention 
this because, although we are unable on the spur of the 
moment to suggest a modern equivalent for this expression 
from modern literature, they ought perhaps to have found 
one, and, with the aid of the editor of Notes and Queries, 
might have done so without much difficulty. 


We have nothing further to say at present in praise of 
this most praiseworthy edition of a collection of letters which 
are above all praise. We are glad to agree with the editors 
that Cicero’s poems are not so ridiculous as they are thought 
to be by those who have not read the fragments which remain 
of them. And as for his soldiership, which they also vindicate 
from the contempt from which it never emerged, there is this 
at least to be said. If Lord Wolseley deserved the pudding 
and praise which he received for such a victory as Tel-el- 
Kebir, Cicero most certainly deserved the triumph for which 
he strove neither wisely nor too well. When the next volume 
appears, it will be time enough to examine the view which the 
editors appear to hold about Cesar. He was a profligate, no 
doubt, but he was guiltless of the cruelty which makes pro- 
fligacy so deadly and so contemptible. And the bribery and 
corruption which he practised were, in all probability, the 
only means by which he could carry out his grand, and on 
the whole beneficial, schemes. His administration of the 
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land which he won so well might not satisfy the Cato who 
made his own quietus for himself at Utica. But the elder 
and better Cato, who praised Hannibal Barea’s rule in Spain 
go warmly, would have waxed as eloquent in eulogyo Cwsar’s 
rule in Gaul. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 

Not by Bread Alone. By the Author of “The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” (Religious Tract Society.)—This is not a common 
pook. The story is interesting, well planned, and well executed. 
The style is vigorous. There are passages of no ordinary beauty 
and eloquence. Here, for instance, are some sentences such as 
we do not often find in this kind of literature :—*“ To-day can 
never be better than yesterday to the man who dares not look 
forward to to-morrow. Divorced from the future, the past is as 
weird and terrifying as a shadow cast by nosubstance. Memory 
is never happy if she unclasps hands from Hope.” 


No Choice. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—The lesson that Mr. Millington seeks to enforce is 
that the only effective sanction to morality is religion. Mr. 
Newton-Earle is an amateur in astronomy, and his dabblings in 
science have led him to entertain doubts about the truth of 
Revelation. He is a prasperous and wealthy man, but a curious 
combination of circumstances puts him in a position of great 
difficulty, and exposes him to a very powerful temptation. The 
description of the way in which he meets this temptation is 
certainly effective, though we can imagine that it will be sharply 
criticised by those against whose ways of thought it is directed. 
The legal complication which perplexes Mr. Earle is happily 
imagined. He succeeds to the family estate, but finds that by 
an old settlement he thereby becomes incapable of holding the 
more valuable property belonging to the younger branch of the 
family. The love-story is not so happily conceived or so skilfully 
managed as the other part of the tale. In fact, Miss Earle is a 
singularly uninteresting heroine. Nor do we admire the funny 
German. : : 

Elizabeth Gaunt. By Fanny Sophia Hollings. (Charles H. 
Kelly.)—In this “Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion,” Miss Hollings 
has made a framework for the well-known incident, the condemna- 
tion and barbarous execution of Elizabeth Gaunt for sheltering a 
fugitive from the field of Sedgmoor. This task she has performed 
with much skill and taste. We may particularly commend the 
liberality of view and width of sympathy which she shows in the 
comments on the men and women of the time which the course of 
her story suggests. She enlists the feelings of her readers, we 
need hardly say, on behalf of the sufferers from the bigotry of 
James and the brutality of Jeffreys; but she can make allowance 
for the other side. The story, too, is more than commonly well 
written. 


Harold’s Friends. By C. A. Burnaby. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—We wish that Miss Burnaby and those who think with her 
could find some other way of commending the cause that they 
have at heart to the sympathies of their readers. To have serious 
thoughts about religion, is a temper of mind which it is desirable 
to produce; but we do not feel that Miss Burnaby goes the right 
way to work. We can quite believe that Marion Oakley was right 
in thinking that her way of life was frivolous; yet there is a 
mean between frivolity and a morose retreat from the world, 
which she and her spiritual adviser do not appear to have recog- 
nised. The incident of the death of a partner in the ball-room, 
is one which does not commend itself to a judicious taste. There 
is not the same objection to the occurrence by which the writer 
complicates her plot; but the kidnapping of two active lads such 
as Harold Oakley and Bob Denby is, to say the least, somewhat 
unlikely. 

A Young Oxford Maid. By Sarah Tytler. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—The scene of this story is laid in “the days of the 
King and the Parliament.” The reader soon sees that Miss 
Tytler has got up the history of this period, as it concerns 
England in general and Oxford in particular, with commendable 
diligence and accuracy. One may be curious to know what was 
the class-subject which Dr. Dacre of Oriel professed. It is diffi- 
cult to think what it could have been. But for the most part 
there is little to cavil at. The characters of the King and Queen, 
too, are well estimated, and the balance between the Royalist and 
Parliamentary parties is held with commendable fairness. For 
the story itself, apart from its surroundings, we cannot say much. 
It is distinctly meagre, giving one the impression of being the 
thread on which Miss Tytler has strung, so to speak, the contents 
of her note-book. This is especially true of the earlier part; 





towards the end the interest increases, and the scene in which 
the son, a soldier of the Parliamentary army, pays his last visit 
to his Royalist father, shows no small power. 

The Folks of Fernleigh. By Emily Foster. (Brook and Chrystal, 
Manchester; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—We found this 
“country chronicle” somewhat tedious. The love-affairs of a 
number of young men and women, interesting doubtless to the 
persons concerned, are not made so to the reader by Miss Foster’s 
method of narrating. Even the “Lord of Burleigh” incident, 
with which she seeks to rouse our feelings, somehow fails of its 
effect. We must quote the passage in which the disguised noble- 
man reveals himself :—‘‘ You refuse,’ continued Mr. Francis, 
addressing the lady [the “chosen mother-in-law,” one may say], 
more particularly, ‘you refuse to accept as a son-in-law the 
obscure and humble Vivian Francis—will you,’ and he drew him- 
self up to his full height, and looked fixedly at Mrs. Stanley, 
‘will you refuse to give your daughter to Francis Vivian Errington, 
Earl of Mount Cherrington ?’” After all, poor Mrs. Stanley was 
not so very wrong. It was not unreasonable to object to a young 
gentleman who drops into a country town from nobody knows 
where. 

The Sun, October, 1889—September, 1890. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley 
and London.)—The Sun is a magazine which, as we have had occa- 
sion to observe more than once, is making for itself a good place in 
the periodical literature of theday. It has its chief circulation, we 
fancy, in Scotland, and it does credit to the tastes of readers 
across the Border that a substantial bill of fare such as this maga- 
zine offers is appreciated. Dr. George MacDonald’s tale, “There 
and Back,” supplies, as those who know his writings will easily 
believe, something more than fiction. The other serial story is by 
Mr. E. Gordon Roy, and has the title “For Better for Worse.” 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith has four papers on “ American Humorists,” 
very readable, and bringing before the notice of the British public 
one or two writers of whom it does not know enough. He mentions, 
we see, Max Adeler, but mentions him only. Max Adeler is very 
unequal; but “Elbow-Room” might almost have had a paper to 
itself. From among the other papers we may mention an 
account in four numbers of those strange little commonwealths, 
the Channel Islands, by Mr. Louis Barbé. Sark, for instance, 
governed by a council consisting of the Seigneur and forty 
householders, is a survival as strange as the Republic of 
Andorra, and possibly more likely to endure. Its contribution of a 
shilling or so per annum to the Imperial Exchequer is about as low 
a price to pay for practical independence as can well be imagined. 
Other papers are: “ A Group of Eminent Women,” by Elspeth A. 
Barzia; “Science Afoot,” by W. Anderson Smith; ‘‘In the Youth 
of the World,” by Alex. H. Japp; and “ Studies from the Romance 
of History,” by C. G. Furley and C. O’Connor Eccles. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, 1889-90. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This volume opens with a fine “sea-poem” by Mr. Swin- 
burne, “On the South Coast,” and is dedicated to Mr. Theodore 
Watts. It shows all the unrivalled rhythmical flow of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s verse. Lord Tennyson’s matchless “ Crossing the Bar” 
is set to music by Mr. E. Villiers Stanford. In fiction, the chief 
contribution is Lord Lytton’s “ Ring of Amasis;” but fiction is 
not made the leading feature by the English Illustrated Magazine, a 
thing for which it is much to be commended. Among what may be 
called the “ speciality ” articles of this volume are : “ Heligoland,”’ 
by Mr. Walter Armstrong; Eton College, for which the “ Historical 
and Descriptive Account” is contributed by Mr. Maxwell Lyte; 
“ Athletics,” by the Rev. Sydney R. James, and an account of 
the School itself by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton; “ Highclere 
Castle,” by Elizabeth Balch; and “A Submerged Village,” 
by Mr. Grant Allen. (The village is Llanwyddyn, which 
has been turned bodily into a reservoir of the Liverpool 
Waterworks.) Of other papers, “ Rowing at Cambridge,” by 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann; “ Rowing at Oxford,” by Mr. W. H. Gren- 
fell; ‘‘ From Moor to Sea,” by Mr. Grant Allen; “ Lacemaking 
in Ireland,” by Mr. Allan S. Cole; and “ Cricket,” by Mr. W. G. 
Grace, may be mentioned. Mr. Grace’s paper is chiefly historical. 
He recalls, not inappropriately, among other facts, the victory of 
the first Australian eleven over the M.C.C., at Lord’s, on May 20th, 
1878. Mr. A. Daffen, playing the other day for Kent, took four 
Australian wickets for five runs. But on this occasion Mr. Spofforth 
got six wickets for four runs in the first innings, and Mr. Boyle, five 
wickets for threeruns in the second. The ground, however, was in 
a deplorable condition, as may be seen from the fact that thirty- 
four wickets were secured for a hundred and five runs. 

Greek Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This is, as may be supposed, not the 
least interesting of a series of which we have spoken more than 
once with well-deserved praise, the “ Pen and Pencil” series of 
illustrated books of travel. Professor Mahaffy begins by quoting 
from his own “ Rambles and Studies in Greece” his first im- 
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pressions of the country, felt and recorded about twenty years 
ago. He goes on to repeat the very interesting remark that; 
with the exception of Ithaca and Corcyra (perhaps he might have 
added Sphacteria), “all the importance of Greece looks eastward ; 
and the Ionian or the Adriatic side is the out-of-the-way, the back- 
ward, the forgotten part of the country.” The third chapter 
treats of Corinth, the fourth of Megara, Eleusis, and Daphne 
(this last a Byzantine convent not far from Athens). To Athens 
three chapters are given, the last of them dealing with “ Christian 
Athens.” Chaps. viii. and ix. treat of Beotia, Phocis, and 
Delphi; Chaps. x. to xiii. describe the Peloponnese ; the fourteenth, 
“Northern Greece ;” and that which concludes the volume, “The 
Greek Aspects of Macedonia.” This last gives a brief account of the 
monasteries of Mount Athos. All through Professor Mahaffy gives 
us a judicious admixture of the ancient and modern, about both 
of which he is, indeed, thoroughly competent to write. The illus- 
trations, taken in a large degree from photographs, are numerous 
and interesting; but, as Professor Mahaffy remarks, “ there is 
much yet to be done in the way of making the fine scenery of 
Thessaly, Laconia, and Arcadia, as familiar by means of sketches 
and photographs, as Norway or Russia or Spain.” Unhappily, 
the “ terror of the Greek brigand ” is not wholly unfounded, as we 
are painfully reminded by the fact that some of the engravings 
reproduce photographs taken by Mr. Michael Macmillan. The 
terror is increased when one sees that ordinary shepherds may be 
quite as dangerous as brigands. 

Little Sir Nicholas. ByC.A. Jones. (F. Warne and Co.)—This 
is a romantic story, and one which will hardly fail to please young 
readers. It is well known in fiction-land that children who may 
be wanted again have a marvellous way, hardly known in prosaic 
reality, of being washed up alive from a shipwreck. Hence the 
experienced reader will not be wholly cast down when he is told 
that the little heir of the Tremaines has been drowned at sea, and 
will regard the honours of the new “Sir Gerald” as somewhat 
precarious. “Sir Gerald” is scarcely a success in the way of 
portraiture. He is too bad at the beginning, and almost too good 
at the end. Nicco is better. He interests us when we first see 
him in his Brittany home; and his after-career is sketched with 
no little skill. 

Shreds and Patches. By E. N. Leigh Fry. (Walter Smith and 
Innes.)—This volume contains eight “passages,” written, the 
author tells us, for a manuscript magazine. They have been 
joined together by a little thread of story, and are, in fact, a 
chronicle of the doings of two children, Alec and Katty Molyneux, 
and their uncle Jack, an officer of Hussars. The most stirring 
incident in the history is the fight at an electioneering meeting, 
Miss Fry describing the conflict with an almost Homeric vigour. 
If artistic effect had been considered, the story of Billy the street- 
boy and his devotion, should have come in later. s it is, the 
reader feels things to be somewhat flat after the lad disappears 
from the tale. This chapter, “‘ For the Queen,” is so good that 
what follows suffers by comparison; but the title of the book 
warns us not to expect a regularly constructed plot. The children 
are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction 
fora long time. Altogether, Shreds and Patches is a good bit of 
work, But why is Jack spoken of as wearing uniform at home, 
and that not on an extraordinary occasion, but in common life ? 


London Street-Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Dorothy Tennant). 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mrs. Stanley begins by giving us some seven 
or eight pages of introduction. In these she tells us how she 
came to take up this subject of her pencil, how she set about 
getting models, and what experiences she met with. And she 
makes some suggestions for those who would follow her example, 
—suggesting, for instance, a method of getting an ideally ragged 
child. You begin by finding an ordinary specimen, and promise 
him a reward if he will bring some one more ragged than him- 
self. This process you repeat with number two, till at last you 
reach what you want. All this is excellent, both true and 
entertaining, and showing that Mrs. Stanley has used both good 
sense and good feeling in carrying out her work. The drawings, 
some forty in number, are, we think, somewhat variable in merit. 
The baby’s face in the first seems to us considerably too old; we 
should say that it belonged to a much older child. In the next, 
the two boys, especially the little fellow leaning up against a 
post, are admirable. “Blind Man’s Buff” is very spirited; and 
the tramps, a father and mother with six children, also very 
good, though these are certainly not “London street-arabs,” but 
@ group such as one often sees on a country high-road. Indeed, 
the background of the picture, so far as it is distinguishable, is a 
rural scene. The next plate to this is worthy of much praise. 
The boy making a wheelbarrow of his little companion, and the 
two children investigating the treasures hidden under a grating, 
are equally good. The next to this, again, is full of genuine 
pathos. The dancing children are less successful. This book will 
please, and, one may hope, do something more than please. 





Leah of Jerusalem. By Edward Payson Berry. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This “Story of the Time of Paul” is a very am- 
bitious attempt. The writer has prepared himself for it by a 
careful study of the New Testament, and by diligent reading of 
cognate literature. Now and then he seems to trip. Of course 
we have the old mistranslation of ‘down go the thumbs” for 
premere pollicem, when the victims are doomed in the amphitheatre ; 
and Verginius Rufus is mis-spelt (p. 365) “ Virginius Rutus,” 
but this doubtless is a vagary of the printer. On the whole, 
the surroundings of the subject are accurately given. But the 
tale fails to interest us. Mr. Berry has not the power by which 
such a writer as Ebers calls the past to life. 

An Old Chronicle of Leighton. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This “old chronicle” does 
not take us further back than the days of the Luddite riots. That 
will not be a matter of regret to its readers, for it is a particularly 
well-told story. The incident that is used to disentangle the com- 
plications of the plot is not, we think, very happily imagined, 
Scarcely probable in itself, it was not adequate to work the desired 
effect on the Squire’s pride. Something more closely personal 
would surely have been needed. Apart from this, we have no 
adverse criticism to offer, except it be that the love-scene in the 
church, with which the story opens, is a little more pronounced 
in its details than is quite consistent with the usual etiquette. 
Miss Hamer is very eloquent in her descriptions of the behaviour 
of engaged couples ; but there is a time and a place for all things; 
and in the case of Godfrey and Constance these were not alto- 
gether well chosen. The affairs of lovers are the chief subject 
of the story. It seems that for all circles of readers they are the 
most attractive theme, boys possibly excepted. But there are 
other things also. There is some good reading in the description 
of the riots, and of the struggle in the mind of the Quaker 
mill-owner about the “spoiling of his goods.” Also there is 
some excellent dialogue in the Lancashire dialect, and not a little 
humour. 
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The New Faith: a Romantic History of It. By Charles C. T. 
James. 3vols. (Ward and Downey.)—This can hardly be called 
an uninteresting novel, though it is also by no means wanting 
in crudities, and even in absurdities. Throughout the book, 
Mr. James’s success is in inverse ratio to his ambition, for 
while some of his minor characters are decidedly good, the 
central figure, upon which he has spent much labour, and of 
which he is evidently very proud, is nothing but a melancholy 
failure. In a very pretentious postscript, he tells us that in 
Cecil Avernel he has endeavoured to paint the portrait of a 
leader of men; but as a matter of fact, his sentimental, gushing, 
and slightly hysterical hero has not one of the qualities which 
make for leadership, except a boundless belief in himself, and 
even this belief is the self-conceit of a weak man rather than 
the just self-confidence of a strong one. He has made up his 
mind that modern Christianity and modern philanthropy are all 
wrong, and he proposes to set them right by the preaching of a 
new faith which is not, in any intelligible sense of the word, a 
faith at all, but a mere collection of sentimental, optimistic phrases, 
—phrases which might fascinate a few idle and silly people, but 
could not possibly have any power over the people among whom 
Avernel is represented as winning his greatest triumphs. Captain 
Turle, with his craze for punctuality, and his belief in the efficacy 
of “one big thundering vice,” is much better company than his 
leader, for, though a caricature, he is amusing; whereas the 
preacher of the new faith is as dull as are the other members of 
the great family of prigs to which he belongs. 


Heir and No Heir. By the Hon. Albert S. G. Canning. (Eden, 
Remington, and Co.)—When we consider Mr. Canning’s social 
position, and the fact that he has had the literary experience in- 
volved in the writing of some half-dozen previous books—three of 
which deal with literary topics—his ignorance of the elementary 
rules of English syntax is simply astounding. A worse-written story 
than Heir and No Heir we cannot recall, and had we read such a 
book, it is hardly likely that we could have forgotten it. Mr. 
Canning knows more about Irish history than about grammar, 
but his knowledge has not enabled him to write an Irish story 
which will repay the trouble of perusal. We certainly do not 
wish to speak harshly of a writer whose views seem to be in the 
main just and sensible; but the truth is, that his novel is, as a 
work of art, quite worthless. 


The New Universal Letter-Writer. By J. McLaughlin. (Hachette.) 
—tThis gives us a variety of models in English and French, some 
of them doubtless worthy of imitation, and likely to be useful, but 
some not likely to assist the person who uses them. To translate 
a French model with the idea of making it an English model, is 
obviously absurd. An English son would hardly write, “ My little 
Ernest cannot be consoled for not being able to embrace his dear 
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grandfather and grandmother,” nor an English daughter that her 
letter is “much happier than she.” A friend, again, would at 
least hesitate before he wrote, in congratulating a father 
(addressed, by-the-way, formally as “ Sir”) on the birth of a son : 
“Tf this child but follows the example of his father, and imitates 
the virtues of his mother, he will, like them, enjoy the esteem of 
all honest people.” There is a letter asking for the loan of a 
hundred pounds, and a “favourable” reply. Why not also an 
«“ unfavourable ” model, much more wanted, we venture to think ? 
Some of the English is doubtful or worse. “ Ingineer ” is not an 
accepted spelling. And what is “a row of yoke elms in a pretty 
vast enclosure ”’ ? 

Induction and Deduction. By Constance W. Naden. Edited 
by RB. Lewins, M.D. (Bickers and Son.)—Miss Naden was an 
able and accomplished woman. Her first intellectual work was 
poetical. In this she attained no little excellence. Then she 
gave her mind to philosophy, the essay which is here printed 
being her principal effort in this direction. We cannot help 
regretting that Dr. Lewins has not performed his editorial work 
with more discretion. Why could he not withhold his quite un- 
necessary annotations? It really seems as if the final cause of 
the volume was not to give to the world some of the work of a 
gifted writer cut off in her prime, but to air the editor’s atheism. 
Such notes as “religion excludes reason, and vice-versi,” are 
simply impertinent, and were not in the least called for. 

Critics and readers generally may profit by Early Reviews of 
Great Writers, edited by E. Stevenson (Walter Scott), a volume in 
“The Camelot Series.”” A reviewer, happily unknown, thinks that 
“Christabel ” was “rude, unfashioned stuff,” and generally finds 
“execrable taste” in the volume. Brougham is severe on “ Hours 
of Idleness,”’ and not, one may venture to think, without some 
cause; and another reviewer, who had good reasons for con- 
cealing his name, pens his “savage and tartarly ” criticism on 
“Endymion.” The last review in the volume is John Stuart 
Mill’s remarkable essay on Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical.” 
Few men have shown more insight in the case of a writer whose 
merits had yet to be discovered. 


Living Leaders of the World. Illustrated. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—We raise an cbjection at once to the above title, and the 
principle on which the plan of the book is founded. Biographies 
of living people are to us hateful, and should be to the subjects also. 
The curse of this century is the insatiable curiosity of the public, 
who must learn the pettiest details about the lives of those in any 
way separated by intellect, wealth, or birth from the rest of their 
fellow-creatures. Like a child who tears to pieces a doll to find 
out what it is made of, the public are not satisfied unless they can 
rend the few remaining rags of privacy from their idols. ‘ Success 
is the test of success,”—this is the motto of the work, we should 
say, from internal evidence, and the reason why kings, princes, 
and prelates are jumbled up together with American statesmen, 
successful tradesmen, and smart speculators, also American. The 
book, we may add, is from an American source. Considering the 
somewhat loose significance attached to the word “ leader,” one is 
at first surprised to find Newman omitted; but perhaps this is not 
a matter for lasting wonder; Vanderbilt, after all, is the ideal 
man, not Newman. There are one or two redeeming features in 
the book, amongst which we include an appreciative notice of 
Lord Tennyson. 

The Art Ballad (Loewe and Schubert). By A. B. Bach. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. A. B. Bach, in his Art Ballad, has 
made a valuable addition to the literature of the musical world, 
especially as to the vocal part of it. He has gone most thoroughly 
into his subject, and has produced an interesting account of the 
differences between songs, ballades, romanzes, &c. He also 
analyses carefully all Loewe’s principal ballades, and gives very 
interesting, though short, accounts of Loewe’s and Schubert’s lives. 
Mr. Bach’s principal object has been to make Loewe, the great art 
ballad composer, better known to the English musical world, and 
he has to a considerable extent succeeded; at any rate, few people 
will read his book without having a great desire aroused to hear 
the ballades he mentions sung. It is doubtful whether ordinary 
readers would care for all the early and more technical part of his 
book. It is sad that a composer of an oratorio that can be classed 
above Mendelssohn’s St. Paul—we allude to the oratorio Huss— 
should be so little known in England ; but, as Mr. Bach remarks, it 
is probably due to the fact that most of his compositions are beyond 
the power of ordinary vocalists to sing, and ordinary audiences to 
appreciate. Let us hope that all Loewe’s admirers will be rewarded 
by his increasing popularity in the years to come. 

The Last Master of Carnandro. By Thomas A. Pinkerton. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. Pinkerton’s characters are always 
drawn with a vigorous brush: he intends us to know what his 
conception of a certain character is, and spares no pains to make 
it a definite and recognisable one. His style, too, has a value of 








its own; crisp, clear, sometimes almost too crisp, and coming 
near to being abrupt. It is capable, too, of considerable variation 
of tone, sometimes humorous, sometimes tragical, but never loose, 
and always with a kind of nervous vitality about it. Occasionally 
it is picturesque, and now and again has descriptive power of a 
high order. Mr. Pinkerton’s plot is good enough to vie with the 
treatment of it. The principal character, Ronald Sinclair, is an 
unusual type, and the writer has managed to present a somewhat 
striking picture of a man whose ability (the writer calls it 
genius) has been replaced by a lifelong and measureless hatred. 
Such a character, quite possible, of course, is a somewhat un- 
pleasant study, but it gives great opportunities for introspective 
analysis. The transition from the buoyant, egotistical artist to 
the soured man, is perhaps too sharp, and perhaps, too, his ven- 
geance is too long delayed, though complete. The description of 
the life of Ronald Sinclair has a pathos and a weird suggestive- 
ness about it that we would not have missed on any account. 
Stanbourn is a good character, somewhat failing in interest towards 
the end, though he always remains consistent. This is as good as 
any of Mr. Pinkerton’s former stories ; it is a distinctly powerful 
and original one, and has points and qualities that rank him with 
the best story-tellers of the day. 


Reprints AND New Eprrions.—Messrs. Cassell and Co. publish 
a number of well-known, it would not perhaps be too much to 
say classical, books of a uniform size,and ata uniform price. This 
price, we may say, is net. Here, then, we have an effort, to which 
we wish all success, to carry out Mr. F. Macmillan’s suggestion of 
publishing all books at what we may call the actual price, a 
reasonable and uniform discount being allowed to the bookseller. 
The present system is as bad as it can be, not least to the author 
who has a deduction of “ trade allowances” always hanging, so to 
speak, over his profits. The volumes are sufficiently well printed, 
and are certainly a good, we may say, a very good, equivalent for 
this same net price of fifteenpence. But we do not see the advan- 
tage of the very thin paper printed on one side only. Why 
not something thicker, which would not let us see the type 
through ? The volumes before us are Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Lord Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii, Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, 
Lever’s Jack Hinton, Samuel Lover’s Handy Andy, Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist, Thackeray’s Yellowplush Papers, Selections from the 
Works of Thomas Hood, Selections of American Humour, Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Tower of London, and The Last Days of Palmyra,— 
In “The Rose Library of Popular Literature of All Countries ” 
(Sampson Low and Co.), we have City Legends, by Will Carleton. 
——In “ The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Litera- 
ture” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), the second volume of an English 
Translation of S. Augustine’s “ De Civitate Dei.” The translation 
was first published in 1610.— Paul and Virginia. By Bernardine 
de St. Pierre. (Routledge and Sons.)——A new volume of “The 
Minerva Library of Famous Books,” edited by G. T. Bettany, 
M.A. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), is Travels and Discoveries in North 
and Central Africa, by Henry Bartle, Ph.D. The editor has pre- 
fixed a brief memoir of Dr. Bartle, who died in 1805, in his forty- 
fifth year.——The Barber’s Chair, by Douglas Jerrold (Chatto 
and Windus), is a new edition of various papers which appeared 
in Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, a short-lived publica- 
tion which seems to have owed much of such success as it 
had to these papers. They were first republished under the 
care of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold.——Professor Henry Sidgwick 
brings out a fourth edition of his Methods of Ethics (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This edition contains various additions and alterations made 
to meet sundry criticisms, from which, it is evident, the author 
does not disdain to learn. A new index has also been supplied. —. 
The Study of Sociology, by Herbert Spencer, evidently one of the 
most popular volumes in “The International Scientific Series,” 
has reached a fifteenth edition.——Short History of the English 
People. By J.R.Green. Part IV.,with Analysis, &c. (Macmillan 
and Co.)——Summary of the Rulesand Proceedings of Foreign Parlia- 
ments. By Reginald Dickinson. (Vacher and Co.)——Our Lord’s 
Miracles of Healing, by T. W. Belcher, D.D., D.M. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), appears in a “ second edition, revised, enlarged, 
and annotated.” Sermons on National Subjects. By Charles 
Kingsley. (Macmillan and Co.)——Ariadne: Six Lectures on Wood 
and Metal Engraving, By John Ruskin, LL.D. (George Allen.)— 
A reprint of six lectures delivered at Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 
1872.——The second volume of “Gray’s Botanical Text-book ” is 
Physiological Botany, by George Lincoln Goodale (Macmillan and 
Co., a standard American work, republished in this country. 
——The Protoplast. By E.C.C. Bailie. Edited by John Bailie, 
D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)——Stratford-on-Avon, from the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Shakespeare, by Sidney Lee (Seeley and Co.), 
has been republished in a cheap edition, with a number of illus- 
trations. Mr. Sidney Lee is a well-known authority on such 
subjects.——A Century of Painters of the English School, by Richard 
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Redgrave, R.A., and Samuel Redgrave (Sampson Low and Co.), 
has been abridged and carried on to the present time. The first 
edition appeared in 1865. Hence there is an exact quarter of a 
century of art to account for.——Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung. 
By Gustav Kobbé. (G. Schermer, New York.)——Great African 
Travellers, from Bruce and Mungo Park to Livingstone and Stanley. By 
William H. G. Kingston and Charles Rathbone Low. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—Mr. Low, the surviving partner in this literary partner- 
ship, completes the work by carrying on the story of Stanley’s 
last expedition.——Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. Vol. I. 
With Notes by W. C. Ward. (Vizetelly and Co.) A Violand Flute, 
by Edmund Gosse (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), “ contains all 
that the author desires to preserve of such of his verses as were 
published, up to the year 1879, in certain volumes all of which 
are now out of print.”——A Lover’s Litanies, by Eric Mackay 
(same publishers), contains a selection of Mr. Mackay’s pub- 
lished poems, together with some that have not appeared before, 
—Poems of the Plains, and Songs of the Solitude. By Thomas 
Brower Peacock. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——Songs of the Governing 
Classes. By Robert B. Brough. (Vizetelly and Co.)——In fiction, 
we have :—Wheat and Tares, by Sir Henry Cunningham (Macmillan 
and Co.); and from the same publishers, The Squatter’s Dream, by 
Rolf Boldrewood, and A York and Lancaster Rose, by Annie Keary. 
——My Land of Beulah. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. (Methuen and 
Co.) ——The Sin of Joost Avelingh. By Maarten Maartens. 
(Eden, Remington, and Co.) Heart Wins, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. Alexander and Various Authors. (Trischler and Co.) 
— Can it be True? By Mrs. John White. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)——In the series of Travel, Adventure, and Sport 
from “ Blackwood’s Magazine” (Blackwood and Sons), we have a 
ninth volume.——Baths and Bathing. By Joseph Farrar, M.D. 
(John Wright, Bristol.) —“ A fourth edition, revised and enlarged.” 

Booxs RecErvep.—Counsels and Mazims. Translated from the 
German of Arthur Schopenhauer by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Law of Property. By Thomas 
Raleigh, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) ——-Urban Rating. By Charles 
Henry Sargant. (Longmans.)——Henrik Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. 
Edited by William Archer. (Walter Scott.)—The volume con- 
tains Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, and The Wild Duck. 
Palmistry, and its Practical Uses. By Louis Cotton. (G. Redway.) 














Immediately, 


WINTER’S 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Bootles’ Children,” ‘‘ Ferrers Court,” ‘* Army 
Society,” ‘‘ Beautiful Jim,” “ Mrs. Bob,” &c. 


In paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*,* To ensure an early supply of this favourite Annual, orders (which will be 
executed in the rotation received) should be sent in at once. The first edition of 
“Winter’s Annual” for last year was exhausted on the day of publication, 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW and POPULAR ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISE&ED. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 


By the Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” ‘‘ The Piccadilly Puzzle,” 
“ Miss Mephistopheles,” “‘ The Man with a Secret,” &e, 





NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
BY Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


S Sie oe FAT E. 
By the Author of “‘The Wooing 0’t,” “ A Life’s Interest,” &c. 
3 vols. 


By F. C. PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 
MARGARET BYNG. By the Authors of “A Daughter’s 
Sacrifice,” &c, 2 vols. 
By B. M. CROKER. 


TWO MASTERS. By the Author of ‘ Proper Pride,” 
* Pretty Miss Neville,” &. 3 vols. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


BRAVE HEART and TRUE. By the Author of “My 
Sister the Actress,” &. 3 vols. (Immediately. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





—— 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, price 15:. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS, collected by 


Mrs. ALFRED Gatty, Author of ‘‘ Parables from Nature,” &. Edited y 
Horatia K, F, Epen and Exeanor Luoyp. With an Appendix on the 
Construction of Dials by W. Ricnarpson., And numerous Illustrations, 


The Third Edition of this work has a large amount of additional matter, 
More than sixty new mottoes have been added, and some highly interesting illus. 
trations of remarkable dials, dating in some cases from before the Norman 
Conquest. 

“The mere mention of sun-dials calls up delightfal pictures of old mansions, 
old churches, or almshouses, or terraced gardens—who loves a garden loves a 
sun-dial too—and the late Mrs. Gatty’s charming volume is a gallery of pleasant 
pictures and quaint devices, as well as a storehouse of curious information,” — 
Saturday Review. 

“We have quoted many of these beautiful legends, which would serve as texts 
for many asermon. Butno one who does not turn to the book itself can realise 
how many beauties remain untold, The collection which Mrs, Gatty originated, 
and which has been continued by loving and painstaking hands, is, we repeat, a 
unique one.” —Guardian, 


Feap. 4to, with more than 260 Illustrations, 15s, net. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES in FRANCE. 


By the late Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A. New Edition, with reduced Fac-similes 
of the Author’s Sketches. Revised by KLpwarp BELL, M.A., F.S.A. Feap. 4to, 
(Immediately, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


(New Volumes.) 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS. Right 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dadley North, and the 
Hon, and Rev. Dr. John North. Edited by A. Jessorr, D.D. With 3 
Portraits, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 

“ Dr. Jessopp has added a reprint of the autobiography of the author, which 
was published by him in a limited and now scarce edition a few years ago...... 
Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves that it 
has found so competent and skilful an editor as Dr. Jessopp.”—Morning Paper, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


FEUDALISM: its Rise, Progress, and 


Consequences. A Series of Lectures delivered at Gresham College. By J. 
T. Aspy, LL.D., Judge of County-Courts, and Law Professor at Gresham 
College. 


THE ALDINE POETS. 
(New Volumes.) 


COLERIDGE, The POETICAL WORKS of. 


Edited, with Introduction aud Notes, by the late Tuomas Asux, B.A., of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait and Steel Engraving of Greta 


Hall, In 2 vols, 
LVol, I., October 15th; Vol. II., November 1st. 


XENOPHON—The HELLENICS. Book I., 


with Analysis and Notes by the Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, M.A., B.D. Feap. 
8vo, 2s. 


RACINE’S PLAYS: a Metrical English 


Translation. By R. Bruck Boswet1, M.A. Oxon. Second and Concluding 
Volume, containing Bajazat—Mithridates—Iphizenia—Phaedra—Esther— 
Athaliah, 33. 6d, 


BALZAC’S URSULE MIROUET. With 


Introduction and Notes by J. BoiELLe, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. [WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster Square. 


The ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Ernest Apams, Ph.D. Twenty-fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged by J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit. Post 8yo, 4s, 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY, Examination Papers in. 


By G. H. Warp, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8yo, 
2s, 6d. KEY, 5s, [Immediately. 


A NEW COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON AFPLICATION. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW TRAVEL. BOOK.—On Oct. 15th, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


FIVE YEARS WITH THE CONGO 
CANNIBALS. 


By HERBE RT WARD. 
With 83 Illustrations by the AuTHOR, VICTOR PERARD, and W. B. Davis. 








CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL,—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ An Ocean Tragedy,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE WORD AND THE WILL. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 


“Mr, Payn’s story flows with ease, and will not detract from his veteran repu- 
tation. There isnothing dull in it, and touches of deft description are frequent.” 
—Alhenzum. 

“A story with all Mr. Payn’s skill in construction and felicity of touch...... A 
field of observation which is all sunshine of humour and flowers of fancy,”— 
Daily News. 





A NEW NOVEL OF UNIVERSITY LIFE.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


A FELLOW OF TRINITY. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN and WALT WHEELER. 


“Sure to find many readers...... As a whole, so charming, that we are anxious 
to hear more from this new literary firm,.”—Scottish Leader. 

“ A novel which deserves success, The account of undergraduate life at Cam- 
bridge could hardly be read without profit......It is penetrated with an excellent 
spirit, and is well written.” —Record, « 





Shortly, 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 15s, 


OUR OLD HOME. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note-Book, 
and Illustrated with 31 fine Photogravures. 





OUIDA’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RUFFINO, & Cc. 


By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &o. 





G. R. SIMS'S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRAMAS OF LIFE. 


By G R. SIMS (“Dagonet”’). 
With 60 Illustrations by J. H. Russeu, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE IRONMASTER.” 


A WEIRD GIF T. 


By GEORGES OHNET, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &o. 
Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [October 18th. 





FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols., at every Library. 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &c. 


NEW PICCADILLY WNOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 


The BELL of ST. PAUL'S. By Walter 


Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,”’ 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With 


a Preface by WALTER BESANT, and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 


WITHOUT LOVE LICENCE. 


Hawley SMART, 





or By 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY BRET HARTE, 


A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By 


Bret Harte, Author of “ A Waif of the Plains,” &. With 59 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


TALES of the PACIFIC SLOPE: being 


the Sixth Volume of BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, uniform with the first Five Volumes, 6s, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





W.H. ALLEN & C0.’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Containing 


Lists of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil, Diplomati 
Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Naval, and Military, hecue 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time; together with the Sovereigns and 
Rulers of the World from the Foundation of their respective States ; the 
Orders of Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India; and numerous 
other Lists. Fouuded on Beatson’s ‘‘ Political Index (1806) ;** Remodelled 
and brought down to 1851 by the late JosepH Haron ; continued to the 
Present Time, with numerous Additional Lists and an Index to the entire 
Work, by Horace Ocxersy, Solicitor of the Supreme Court. 
“It is probably the most complete official directory in existence, containing 
about 1,300 different lists.’"—Times. . 
“‘ The value of such a book as this purports to be can hardly be overrated.”— 
Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROSALBA: a Story of the Apennines. By 
F. G. WaLLace-Goopzopy. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 
With Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists. 


JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the 


late Toomas R, H. McCuatcuie. Edited by his Brotuer, 


Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THREE PERSIAN PLAYS. With Persian 


Text and Literal English Translation, with Vocabulary. By A. Rogers, 
Bombay Civil Service, retired. 


NEW and CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, in picture boards, 23,; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


JAMES VRAILLE: the Story of a Life. 


By Jerrery C. JEFFERY. 
** Conspicuously tender and delicate throughout. 
the art of telling a good story.”—Athenzum. 
“A pathetic and impressive story.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“ A very faithful picture of military society in India, and of the more laborious 
side of active service there, will be found in ‘James Vraille’......A graphic 
narrative of an attack upon a convoy deserves particular praise,”—Times, 


In TROUBADOUR LAND. By the Rev. 


8. Barine-Goutp. With Illustrations by J. E. Rogers. [ Shortly. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 103. 6d., SECOND EDITION. 


MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. 


Gat (late 5th Fusiliers), Dedicated, by permission, to General Viscount 
Wolseley, K.P., &c. 

The Work has been thoroughly revised in accordance with all the most recent 
alterations in Tactics, The under-mentioned Chapters have been rewritten :—I. 
Advanced Cavalry.—III. Spaces and Time.—VI. The Defence of a Position.— 
VII. The Attack on a Position.—VIII. Infantry, Mounted Infantry, Machine- 
Guns.— X. Artillery—XX, The Employment of Cyclist Infantry. 

The following new Chapters have been added, viz.:—Military Map Reading 
and Placing Troops on a Map. Smokeless and Noiseless Powder. Cavalry in 
Modern War. Numerous new Diagrams and Plates have been added, and the 
latest Examination Papers, with Maps, for Admission to Staff College, Promo- 
tion, and Militia Competitive. 


Mr. Jeffery undoubtedly has 








Post 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


The DEAD MAN’S GIFT: a Tea-Planter’s 


Romance. By H. Compton. 


“Mr. Compton has so skilfully blended virtue and villainy, each with a 
reasonable amount of its ——e for alloy, and has so deftly managed to make 
his dramatis personz act as if they were not marionettes, that he has produced a 
very good novel.”—Athenzum, 


Just published, NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES: from the Oxford Sermons 


and other Works by the late Cardinal Newman. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Illustrated, 


RUSSIA’S RAILWAY ADVANCE into CEN- 


TRAL ASIA. Notes of a Journey from St. Petersburg to Samarkand. By 
GerorcEe Dosson, Author of the Letters in the Times on ** The Central Asian 
Railway.” 
“Those of our readers who remember the original letters will need no further 
commendation of our correspondent’s accuracy of information and graphic 
powers of description.”—Times, 


Will be published shortly. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 
Edited by Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
N ESSRS. W. H. ALLEN and CO. propose to publish a series of volumes under 
(A the above title, containing the History of the Churches of England (including 
Wales), Seotland, Ireland, France, the German Empire (including Denmark and 
Poland), Italy, Spain aud Portugal, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Russia, the 
Austrian Empire, America, the Netherlands, and of the Eastern Church. The 
Series will consist of 14 crown 8vo vols., of about 350 pages each, and the price 
will be about 5s. per volume. The following volumes have been arranged :— 
GERMANY. The Rev. S. Barine- SCANDINAVIA. The Rev. Dr. 
GouLD. {In October. MACLEAR. 
SPAIN. The Rev. Canon MerrIcK. |AMERICA. The Right Rev. Dr. 
IRELAND. The Rev. T. OLDEN. CoLEMAN, Bishop of Delaware. 
RUSSIA. The Rev. Canon Rawuin- SWITZERLAND. The Rev. A, 
ARR, 


SON. 
SCOTLAND. The Rey. Canon| The NETHERLANDS. The 
LuckKock, EDITOR. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
AND AT CALCUTTA, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
The BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. 


A Lecture by Professor Green, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which 
MOULD THEM. Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered 
at the London Institution in December, 1889, and January, 
1890, beforesa Juvenile Audience. By Professor C. V. Boys, 
A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. [In the press. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture 
of the British Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. 
By Professor J. Perry, M.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. With numerous 
Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. {In the press. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. 


With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
, [In the press. 
*,* Three others have already appeared in this Series. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. For the Use of Young People. Translated by 
W. F. Krresy, from the German of Professor Von ScHUBERT. 
Fully Illustrated in Colours, and numerous Woodcuts in the 
Text. 
Part I. MAMMALIA. Paper boards, 6s. 6d.—Part II. BIRDS. 
Paper boards, 6s. 6d.—Part III. REPTILES, FISHES, &c. 
Paper boards, 6s.6d. The Three Parts in 1 vol., half-bound, 21s. 


MAGNIFICENT PRIZE-BOOK for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS : 
ST. PATRICK; his Life and Teaching. By the Rev. E. J. 
Newett, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

*,* Fourteen others have already appeared in this Series. 


The MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the 
EARLY BRITISH CHURCH. By J. Romintiy ALLEN, 
F.S.A. (Scot.) With numerous Illustrations, fcap, 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


The TITLE-DEEDS of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND: a Historic Vindication of her Position and 
Claims. By the Rev. T. P. Garnier, M.A. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The DIVINE SOCIETY; or, the Church’s 
Care of Large Populations. Cambridge Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, 1890. By the Rev. Canon Jacos, Vicar of Portsea. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition, in Red 


and Black. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


INDIA (the HISTORY of). New Edition. 


By L. J. Trorrer, Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor 
Hung, F.L.S., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

Text 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Klein. 
Translated and Adapted by the Rev. E. M‘Cuurg, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages of Illustrative 
Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE. 
Chiefly International. From the Beginning of the Roman 
Empire to the Present Day. By ArtHuR REED Ropss, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, 


M.A., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


FAMILY TROUBLES. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of “A Charge Fulfilled,’ &c. Printed in Colours, 
small 4to, paper boards, 1s. 


TWELVE TINY TALES. By Mrs. Moles- 


worTH. With numerous Illustrations, printed in Colours, 
small 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PHOTO-RELIEF WALL MAPS. 
ENGLAND and WALES. Size, 56 in. by 


46in. Mounted on Canvas, roller and varnished, 12s. 


[This Map is eminently adapted for Schools. It presents the Country as if in 
actual relief, The Ordnance Survey contouring has been followed, } 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ; 97 WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 
Brighton: 135 NORTH STREKT. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’ usr, 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH 


e 
Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev, J B, 
Liegutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop ef Durham, (Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund.) 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*.* This is the first of a series of volumes to be published at intervals, The 
second volume, consisting of Ordination Addresses and Counsels to Clergy, will 
appear in November, and subsequent volumes, to be issued in December and 
January, will contain Sermons preached at Cambridge and at St. Panl’s, 


The Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. 


LANDMARKS of HOMERIC STUDY. 


Together with an Essay on the Points of Contact between the ian 

Tablets and the Homeric Text. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonx, MP 

ag | “Juventus Mundi,” “ The Time and Place of Homer,” &. Orown 
v0, 2s. 6d, 


Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: 


Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 1845-1838. With 
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